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THE POLITICAL ALLEGORY OF BOOK IV OF 
THE FAERIE QUEENE 


By A. M. Bucuan 


In Spenser’s usual digressive manner, the first ten cantos of 
Book IV present the poet’s many-sided allegorical picture of a 
moral theme: the virtue of Concord and the dangers of its 
opposite, Discord. In Canto XI, however, he turns abruptly 
from the description of the Temple of Venus in order to pick 
up, from Book III, the story of Florimell, who has been held in 
durance by Proteus, and of Marinel, her lover. The incident of 
their coming together he prefaces, in Canto XI, with the descrip- 
tion of the marriage of the Medway and the Thames. As the 
only narrative link between this lengthy description and the 
Florimell-Marinel story, two lines are inserted in one stanza, 
explaining how Cymodoce, Marinel’s mother and one of the 
Nereids, comes to the spousal of the two rivers, bringing her 
son with her. There, in Proteus’ abode, Marinel overhears 
Florimell’s compiaint and his mother intercedes for him with 
Proteus. So tenuous is this link between the material of the 
rivers and the rest of the narrative that Upton’s remark to the 
effect that “. . . the episode . . . is so finely wrought into the 
poem as to seem necessary for the solution of the distresses of 
Florimel . . .”* is ridiculous, and Kate Warren’s phrase about 
the episode of the rivers “intruding” into the “ pretty and 
romantic tale ” ? of Florimell and Marinel is much closer to fact. 


* Johns Hopkins Variorum, 5. 281. ? Ibid., p. 288. 
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Almost all the critics, indeed, acknowledge, with John Erskine, 
that the episode is “ intractable,” * unless it can be seen, as B. E. 
C. Davis sees it, merely as part of the climax of the “ erotic 
allegory ”* of the whole Book, or as an instance, to quote 
Charles G. Smith, “of the power of friendship as a unifying 
cosmic force.” * 

Since Spenser seldom introduces episodes that have as little 
relevance to the main theme as this one of the rivers seems to 
have, criticism has applied to it the same reasoning as is used 
to explain the formlessness of all Book IV: that the poet, tying 
together loose ends from previous books or frugally serving up 
old exercises, bundled them together inadvisedly.’ He wanted, 
for instance, to end the Florimell-Marinel tale of Book IIT, and, 
having on hand the river episode, he used it as descriptive filling. 
The episodic nature of the river canto is frankly accepted, and 
critics confine themselves to an examination of sources or to 
purely aesthetic commentary. 

Typical among the aesthetic remarks is Craik’s, which finds 
“the episode, as we have it .. . altogether in Spenser’s most 
matured style; and it may be assumed not to have been written 
even when the first three books of the Fairy Queen were pub- 
lished... .”* The comment goes on to assert the irrelevance 
of the material by adding “. . . else it would probably have been 
introduced in that portion of the poem ”—as if the marriage 
of the rivers belongs just as closely with Chastity or Temperance 
as with Friendship. Other comments of this sort revolve around 
the poet’s fondness for running water and his ability to weave 
the sounds of water into his poetry. 

If the marriage of the rivers is to be interpreted in such terms, 
and if, as John Erskine said, Spenser is simply using “ a favorite 
nature image to express union and communion,” * one may dis- 
count topical allegory altogether, and accept Charles G. Smith’s 
analysis, in Spenser's Theory of Friendship: an Elizabethan 
Commonplace, which labels this episode as a colorful pageantry 
among many similar attempts by Tudor and Elizabethan writers 


® Ibid., p. 296. 


* Ibid. p. 306. 5 Ibid., p. 309. 


°J. W. Bennett, The Evolution of The Faerie Queene, Chicago, 1942, p. 176. 
® Ibid., p. 296. 


* Johns Hopkins Variorum, 5. 240. 
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A. M. BUCHAN 239 


to present friendship as a moral virtue. Spenser’s treatment 
may be more fanciful, if less to the point, and it becomes simply 
poetized ethics. 

One wonders, however, if there may not be more to the river 

Canto and to Book IV than poetic embellishment of a moral 
theme. Investigation still begins with the familiar reference in 
the letter of 1580 to Gabriel Harvey to an Epithalamion 
Thamesis. Here Spenser, asking Harvey to send him some 
Latin or English poesies, remarks: 
(I) am even now aboute to give you some token, what, and howe 
well therein I am able to doe: for, to tell you trueth, I minde shortly 
at convenient leysure, to sette forth a booke in this kinde, which I 
entitle Epithalamion Thamesis; whyche Booke, I dare undertake 
will be very profitable for the knowledge, and rare for the Invention 
and manner of handling.® 


Upton linked this Epithalamion Thamesis with the episode of 
the two rivers in Book IV, and suggested that the idea for the 
Epithalamion came from a poem by Camden: 

When Cambden was a young man, he wrote the Bridale of the 
Isis and Tame, and frequently cites this his juvenile poem in his 
Britannia. When Spenser came first from the North and visited 
his noble friend Sir P. Sidney at Penhurst, he there, well acquainted 
with the Medway, perhaps wrote, by way of imitation and friendly 
rivalship of Cambden’s poem, the Bridale of the Medway and 
Thames: this poem he afterwards worked into his Fairy Queen; and 
it is the very episode, which we now have under consideration. 


It has been necessary, since Upton’s time, to modify his sug- 
gestions considerably. Professor Osgood concluded that about 
half the river material in The Faerie Queene Spenser owed to 
Camden’s Britannia, first published in 1586, and much of the 
rest he obtained from William Harrison’s Description of Eng- 
land prefacing Holinshed’s Chronicles. Miss Carrie Harper had 
already indicated that Spenser used the second edition of Holins- 
hed (1587) as well as the first of 1577 for a number of details. 
If therefore the episode in The Faerie Queene depends for a 
considerable part of its factual substance on two books not 
published till 1586 and 1587, it can hardly be the Epithalamion 
mentioned in 1580, as Upton was inclined to suppose.** 


® Globe Edition, p. 709. 7° Johns Hopkins Variorum, 5. 240. 
11 Mrs. Bennett, op. cit., p. 155, seems to cling to the Upton guess. “. . . and 
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There are several reasons, besides the familiar one that an 
early Epithalamion would have been an experiment in “ Englishe 
Versifying,” for doubting the existence of an early exercise. The 
letter to Harvey gives no indication that such a work existed in 
1580. The words are these: 

(I) am even now about to give you some token . . . I minde shortly 


at convenient leysure, to sette forth a Booke in this kind . . . whyche 
book will be very profitable for the knowledge. . . .1 


The phrases refer to a writing task of the future, not to one 
already completed. Spenser goes on: 
For in setting forth the marriage of the Thames: I shewe his first 


beginning . . . and also describe all the rivers throughout En :lande, 
whyche come to this wedding. .. . 


and he refers approvingly to the preliminary work that has been 
done by Holinshed. Here, it seems, is a sketch for a poem 
planned rather than a description of a poem written.* The 
only safe inference from the letter is that Spenser, during his 
period of experimentation with metre, in company with Sidney, 
Dyer, and Harvey, laid down a framework for an Epithalamion, 
for which he was to draw on Holinshed for the facts. He could 
not, at the time, have seen Camden’s Latin poem, except in 
manuscript, and of this there is no proof whatever. 

By 1580, however, Spenser had linked together the rivers 
Thames and Medway. In “ Julye ” of The Shepheards Calendar 
is the passage about 

The salt Medway, that trickling stremis 
Adowne the dales of Kent, 
Till with his elder brother Themis 


His brackish waves be meynt." 


Is not the only conclusion to be drawn from this reference the 
one that Spenser would not be writing an epithalamion about 
two rivers that he and E. K. both speak of as brothers? 


we know that this marriage was an old piece, written in some form by 1580.” This 
is precisely what we do not know. 

12 Globe Edition, p. 709. 

*° Miss Harper’s note, op. cit., p. 11, indicating that the phrase “sette forth” 
meant printing, is an argument to prove a case, as this use of the phrase, while 
found, is distinctly unusual. 

** Globe Edition, p. 467. 
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A glance at Camden’s Britannia and the Latin verses appear- 
ing in it makes Upton’s guess about an “ imitation ” by Spenser 
seem still more fantastic. There are several excerpts from this 
“ Thamesis et Isis Connubium ” in the Britannia, two of which 
are significant. Both are 283 lines long, in Latin hexameters, 
the one under “ Gloucestershire,” the other under “ Oxfordshire.” 
The notion for the exercise was derived from the traditional 
idea that the name “Thames” is a combination of the two 
names “ Tama” and “Isis.” This notion (which apparently 
Camden himself knew was false etymologically) is carried 
through, in the conventional manner of classical pastoral, by 
personifying the two rivers. In one passage,’® Tama, “ impatiens 
nescire thorum,” finally meets Isis who raises his head suddenly 
from the quiet waves and the two go down together to the 
marriage-couch. In the other *® passage, reference is made to 
the rivers Ganges, Nile, Amazon, Ister, and Rhine, which pre- 
sumably attend the marriage, and the theme ends with the 
familiar association between the Thames and Britain: 


Clara triumphatis erecta Briranni Gallis, 
Quae Scotis dat fraena feris, et caleat Hibernos. 


The lines are commonplace, composed on a trite and mistaken 
rebus, and written in an equally trite pseudo-classical manner. 
They have the competence of a school exercise and as little 
poetic value. If Spenser imitated them or even wrote in “ friendly 
rivalship ” of them, the result would not be the marriage in 
Book IV. In fact, this line of investigation into a possible earlier 
Epithalamion leads nowhere, and any link between this youthful 
plan, if it was ever carried through, and the later Marriage may, 
for critical purposes, be forgotten. 

On the other hand, the Latin verses in Camden, (if we forget 
any desire on Spenser’s part to imitate them) have significance 
for Canto XI of Book IV. One set is built around the association 
between the Thames and Britain. In the second passage appears 
a detail even more interesting. The Latin runs thus: 

. tandem descenditur una 


In thalamum, quo iuncta Fine Concorpia sancta, 
Splendida conceptis sancit connubia verbis. 


15 The 1590 Frankfurt edition of the Britannia is used. It is a duplicate of the 
1586 edition. For this passage v. pp. 295-296. 
16 William Camden, op. cit., p. 282. 
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In original editions of Camden, the words “ Concordia” and 
“Fide” stand out by being capitalized, indicating that the 
notion of Concord underlies the description of the wedding of 
the rivers. Trite as are both idea and expression of the verses, 
these lines in the Britannia of 1586 may have suggested to 
Spenser the notion of using an Epithalamion as a symbol of 
Concord. They may also have suggested to him the use of the 
idea, found in Camden’s other passage, of linking the Thames 
with recent glory of Britain. 

It is immediately apparent, however, that Spenser’s river 
ceremony is not the one in Camden, or at all like it. The writer 
of the Latin verses, Camden or another, had a useful rebus to 
work from, and Catullus or Ovid to imitate: not so Spenser, 
for one of the rivers has changed. There were traditional reasons 
for marrying Tama and Isis: there were none for marrying 
Thames and Medway. Upton noticed this fact and accounted 
for it by bringing forward Spenser’s connection with Penshurst, 
the home of the Sidneys, which stood near the Medway in Kent. 
Evidence is abundant that this suggestion is sound, even if it 
cannot be proved that Spenser was anything but a casual caller 
at Penshurst; for, whenever the Medway is mentioned, in Cam- 
den or Spenser, it is almost invariably for its association with 
the Sidney house. In Camden, the Medway, “. . . while it is 
small, flows past Penshurst, the seat of the ancient family of 
the Sidneys. .. .”** In “ The Mourning Muse of Thestylis,” 
one of the eclogues published, along with Spenser’s “ Astrophell,” 
as a tribute to Sidney’s memory, the 


. . . Medwaies silver streames 
Ay Philip did resound, aie Philip they did crie.’® 


Equally as evident is the common association, already noticed 
in Camden, of the Thames with England and England’s glory. 

So far, we are on reasonably safe speculative ground. Spenser, 
working on the river passage a good deal later than 1580 (per- 
haps, as Mrs. Bennett suggests,’® between 1587 and 1589, though 
he was writing brand-new material and not “ revising”) may 
have borrowed from Camden’s Britannia, which he certainly 


17 William Camden, op. cit., p. 245 (trans.). 
18 Globe Edition, p. 565. 1° J. W. Bennett, op. cit., p. 174. 
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knew well, the notion of using a river pageant as a symbol of 
Concord. He may have had his youthful familiarity with Pens- 
hurst reenforced by Camden’s association of the Medway with 
the Sidneys. In brief, then, the marriage of the Thames and 
the Medway symbolizes a “ concord ” or “ harmony ” between 
a matter related to Philip Sidney and some other matter charac- 
teristic of England. But how account for the fact that a pageant 
of the Medway, clearly associated with Sidney, could be pub- 
lished, if not actually written, several years after Sidney died? 

It has long been known that Philip Sidney, during the last 
years of his life and for several years after his death, became 
the symbol and representative of a national policy for England. 
Between 1586 and 1590, three of the active leaders of this 
political group, the party of Leicester and later of Essex, were 
removed. Sidney died gloriously and his memory lived on. 
Leicester died, out of the Queen’s favor and without influence. 
Walsingham died, penniless, it is supposed, his effectiveness 
gone. The Cecil compromise was succeeding until the Armada 
blasted it temporarily aside. Who was to lead those, like Spenser, 
who hated compromise and believed in active opposition to 
Spain? And it so happened that, during this most critical 
moment for everything that Sidney symbolized and Spenser 
believed, the poet found himself in London preparing to publish 
the first three Books of The Faerie Queene. His sponsor was 
Walter Ralegh, obviously eligible in his own right to carry on 
the Sidney tradition. But another figure was arising in the 
capital and in the favor of the country and the Queen,—that of 
the young Earl of Essex. And Essex and Ralegh were enemies 
and rivals. 

Essex, favorite of Queen Elizabeth and popular in the country 

as Ralegh never was, already claimed for himself the place in 
English history that has been aptly summarized by a recent 
historian: 
... he was the first courtier of the realm and the greatest swords- 
man of the age, on whom seemed to have fallen the mantles of both 
Drake and Leicester. ... Men of action adored him for his courage 
and magnanimity; the queen found the court insipid without his 
cultured and fascinating personality; and sycophants courted him 
for his liberality. . . .° 


20 J. B. Black, The Reign of Elizabeth, Oxford, 1936, pp. 365-366. 
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Literary scholars have puzzled and delved into the records in 
order to prove a personal relationship between Essex and 
Spenser,” but the detail of intimacy is of minor importance 
for the moment. To Spenser, in the late ’80’s, the salient facts 
were these: first, that Essex was on his way to become the man 
“,..on whom seemed to have fallen the mantles of both Drake 
and Leicester,’ the man who could carry out the policy for 
which Sidney lived and died; and, second, that Walter Ralegh, 
active in the same camp and working for the same ends, was a 
well-known rival of the Earl’s. How was Concord to be estab- 
lished between them, and the national policy carried on? 

The record of the rivalry between the two men is a matter of 
history and only the outline need be given. About 1587, the 
young Earl, twenty years old and knighted for bravery at 
Zutphen, came to Court and immediately began to displace 
Ralegh who was the ruling favorite. In a letter of July of that 
year, Essex, writing to Edward Dyer, refers to “that knave 
Ralegh,” and blames him for a snub given his sister by the 
Queen. By the end of next year, the quarrel broke out in a 
challenge sent Ralegh by the Earl, though the duel was for- 
bidden by the Privy Council. The Portugal Expedition of 1589 
only added to the friction, because the Queen rewarded Ralegh 
with a gold chain and rebuked Essex for having left England. 
By August of the year, however, Francis Allen, writing to 
Anthony Bacon, remarks: “ My Lord Essex hath chased Mr. 
Ralegh from the court and confined him in Ireland.” 

During this absence Ralegh met Spenser in Ireland and 
encouraged the poet to come to London and present The Faerie 
Queene to Elizabeth. Would he not talk over with Spenser the 
upstart nobleman who was ousting him from the Queen’s favor? 
During the poet’s stay in London, too, an important event 
happened. Essex, again risking the Queen’s wrath, married 
Walsingham’s daughter, the widow of Philip Sidney. By a 
stroke of love or policy, Essex, who was Leicester’s step-son and 
the heir of his political beliefs, stepped symbolically into the 
shoes of both Sidney and the late Secretary, who was Sidney’s 
father-in-law. Who could be a more apt inheritor of that ethical 
and political theme which already, with more or less obvious- 
ness, underlay the narrative of The Faerie Queene? 


21 The late Professor Ray Heffner made the most convincing case in ELH 1. 7-36, 
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In the light of these national events, the Marriage of the 
Thames and Medway, far from being an incidental decoration 
to the Book on Concord, becomes an allegorical climax in the 
symbolism. The Medway is Sidney and the policy he repre- 
sented. It is married to the Thames, that is, it becomes the 
national policy of the country. To this marriage come, not only 
the rivers of England, but those of Ireland too. Spenser is 
saying that every section of England and Ireland must subscribe 
to this policy. But only harmony among the leaders, a renewal 
of friendship between Essex and Ralegh,—and this is the theme 
of Book IV,— will achieve the unity of purpose needed to 
guarantee success. 

Such a meaning is at least plausible. It satisfies Greenlaw’s 
canon of being simple and general rather than specific and 
vague.” The national circumstances to which it alludes were 
the prime interest of Court and country, matter for deliberation 
in Lords and Commons, and familiar to every reader of The 
Faerie Queene at the time it appeared. Even Elizabeth, who 
had to have her pageants explained to her, would find the point 
of this one obvious enough. Though some historical details 
connected with the date of publication of Books IV and VI 
lead one to guess at an even more topical reason for the appear- 
ance of this one Book, the allegory of the Thames-Medway 
pageant would have obvious meaning at any time between 1590 
and 1596 or 7. So that, if Spenser wrote it, as seems probable, 
with some such allegorical purpose in mind, and with Camden’s 
hint as to symbolism, even Mrs. Bennett’s latest date of 1589 
is still too early. 

It is always hazardous to attempt to refer such a general 
allegorical theme to the incidents of Spenser’s narrative, but 
one or two details in Book IV may be worth mentioning. The 
first is the responsibility that Spenser, as a poet, seems to feel, 
for bringing his friends together again. It is hinted in several 
passages in the Book, as when he explains that enmity between 
friends “that proceeds of no ill, but of occasion, with the 
occasion ends.” He suggests that the dividing circumstances 
are temporary, while the object of the friendship, the Golden 
Fleece of England’s destiny, abides. In the beginning of Canto 
II, he unites the classics and the Scriptures to tell how discord 


22 Edwin Greenlaw, Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory, Baltimore, 19382, p. 96. 
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among the Greeks ended when Orpheus played on his silver 
harp, and how Saul’s torment ceased at the sound of David’s 
“heavenly notes.” It is the obligation of the poet to remove 
causes of strife among men: 


Such Musicke is wise words, with time concented, 
To moderate stiffe mindes disposd to strive. 


He offers the service of his poetry, the plea of the whole Book, 
as a means of reconciliation. 


He goes further than this, in appealing to the Queen herself 
te foster unity in the Court. In the introductory stanzas, he 
asks her to “ chase imperious feare from her high spirit ” and to 
“remove her use of awfull Majestie.” As it happened, this use 
of awful majesty, in the form of Elizabeth’s displeasure, was 
visited on Leicester, Essex, and Ralegh, all three, and for the 
same reason. Leicester secretly married Essex’s mother, and the 
story of the Queen’s anger is well known. Essex, also secretly, 
married Sidney’s widow, and he too fell heir to the Queen’s vio- 
lent jealousy. In the same pattern, Ralegh found himself, when 
his affair with Elizabeth Throgmorton became known, not only 
confined to the Tower for several months, but banished from 
Court for two years. 

And the point of Spenser’s appeal to the Queen is that, so 
banished from Court, the leader, be he Essex or Ralegh, is lost 
to the national cause. Without entering into the problem of who 
Timias was or was meant to represent, we recall that, even after 
he was forgiven, : 

.. . he long afterwards did lead 
An happie life with grace and good accord, 
Fearlesse of fortunes chaunge or envies dread, 


And eke all mindlesse of his owne deare Lord 
The noble Prince. . . 


Timias forgets Prince Arthur: Ralegh, like Leicester and Essex 
before him, is driven from Court by the Queen’s anger and his 
services are no longer useful to England. 

Most significant, however, of the details in Book IV that 
point to a political interpretation of the allegory is the emphasis 
laid by Spenser on political dissension. It is suggestive that, 
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of the two main figures representing Concord and Discord, the 
latter, as Ate, appears first. She is 


. . mother of debate 
And all dissention which doth dayly grow 
Amongst fraile men, that many a publike state, 
And many a private oft doth overthrow. 


The poet is troubled about the discord that overthrows states, 
as is made clear by the description of the relics that adorn Ate’s 
dwelling. He gives a list of nations that fell to ruin through 
discord, and of groups that have broken apart for the same 
cause. Among these were the “ noble Argonauts ” 


That each of life sought others to deprive, 
All mindlesse of the Golden fleece, which made them strive.”* 


To Spenser, Concord is an ideal far higher than friendship or 
love. It is, as has been shown again and again, his ideal of 
noble men bound together in an adventurous purpose. Discord 
is the enmity that holds them apart, making them neglect their 
high “emprize.” The Squire of Dames, pleading with Bland- 
amour and Paridell to stop quarrelling over false Florimell, 
seems to express the poet’s plea: 


(You) rather ought in friendship for her sake 
To joyne your force, their forces to repell 
That seeke perforce her from you both to take. 


The root of friendship is “ vertue,” the quality that Rome wor- 
shipped, manliness and devotion to a high civic purpose. No 
wonder that, with this ideal underlying his whole conception of 
Fairyland and its loyalties, Spenser objects, in the introductory 
stanzas, to the “ rugged forehead,”—Burleigh’s, one presumes,— 
which condemned his rhymes and his praise of love. 

In Canto IV, when Braggadocio, Blandamour, and Ate quarrel 
over false Florimell, Cambina checks them with these words: 


Brave knights and ladies, certes, ye doe wrong 
To stirre up strife, when most us needeth rest, 
That we may us reserve both fresh and strong 
Against the Turneiment which is not long. 


2 The comparison between the colonizing group and the Argonauts was a familiar 
one. V., e.g., Richard Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, Glasgow, 1903, p. 1xi. 
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He would, I think, be an incurious reader of the history of 
Elizabeth’s England and a dull student of Spenser’s sympathies 
in the rivalries of that period, who would fail to read in this 
passage the poet’s request to his friends to cease their wrangling 
and join together in a common national purpose,—the tourna- 
ment of Britain’s destiny. 


Washington University 
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THE PLAGIARIST: SPENSER OR MARLOWE? 
By W. B. C. Warkins 


3%. 


In a persuasive and learned essay, The Genesis of some Pas- 
sages which Spenser Borrowed from Marlowe (ELH,September, 
1942) , Mr. T. W. Baldwin attempts to turn the tables on the 
traditional view that Marlowe borrowed from Spenser.’ The 
parallelism between several passages in Spenser and Marlowe 
is too close for accident; and yet much of the borrowing by 
either poet must have been from manuscript, since the first 
three books of the Faerie Queene and Tamburlaine were first 
published in the same year, 1590, and since, as Mr. Baldwin 
shows, a misprint in the 1590 Faerie Queene makes any borrow- 
ing from that text unlikely. 

The extent of circulation of Elizabethan manuscripts cannot 
be certainly demonstrated. Mr. Baldwin recognizes this, though 
he is often betrayed into positive statement by the cleverness 
of his own method. He does valuable service by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the traditional view, Marlowe’s borrowing 
from Spenser, has all along been mainly assumed. He makes a 
serious mistake, however, in ignoring much pertinent evidence 
in Spenser and the full implications of the eclecticism character- 
istic of the Renaissance poet, as well as in over-rationalizing the 
creative process. Spenser was frequently careless, seldom stupid. 
When Mr. Baldwin (181) has Spenser “ tricked into saying by 
Marlowe and Christian mythology ” that the sun is “ the lampe 
of highest Joue,” he seems closer to the strict, rational Christian 
purism of Dr. Johnson than to the poetic and religious freedom 
so readily demonstrable in Spenser and Milton. 

It is far more probable that Marlowe knew of Spenser, an 


1 These parallels have been most exhaustively accumulated by Charles Crawford, 
Notes and Queries, 9th S. 7. 61-3; 101-3; 142-4; 203-5; 261-3; 324-5; 384-6. 

They were observed at least as early as Steevens, whom Todd quotes in a note 
on the subject in his edition of Spenser (1805), adding: “ There is, however, little 
reason, I think, to suppose Spenser the plagiarist.” Later in the 19th century Dyce 
and Schoenich, who extends the number of instances, agree with Todd. See the 
Variorum Spenser 1. 252-3. 
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older alumnus of his own University already famous as a poet, 
than that Spenser in his exile in Ireland knew the first success- 
ful work of a skyrocketing genius of a sort hardly calculated to 
appeal to Harvey and to the other friends on whom Spenser 
must have depended for Cambridge news. Furthermore, there 
is some reason to believe that the Faerie Queene circulated in 
England before publication, none that Tamburlaine circulated 
in Ireland.? Mr. Baldwin himself concludes (186-7) that Spen- 
ser “ may not actually have seen the manuscript of Tambuzlaine 
at all or have known that there was such a play,” that he may 
merely have been using a commonplace book, that there is 
“no evidence here to show that Marlowe and Spenser ever even 
heard of each other, though some writers on Marlowe insist on 
making them almost bosom friends.” Mr. Baldwin’s title, how- 
ever, is a commitment, and earlier in his essay he is positive: 


It will now be seen at a glance that Spenser’s figure is a com- 
pression and adaptation of Marlowe’s to the stanzaic form. (165) 

For it will be seen that Spenser has rearranged Marlowe’s first 
line, inserting the pertinent material which had overflowed into the 
second. (181) 


All these instances indicate more or less strongly that Spenser was 
the borrower, and some of the instances are conclusive. Nor is this 
a case of a chance whim for a stray bit of borrowed finery. The 
borrowing has been systematic and extended. (186—italics mine) 


Mr. Baldwin’s method is to bridge the hiatus of non-existent 
documentary proof by analysis of classical sources accessible to 
Marlowe (and, I may add, to Spenser) . To his patient detective 
work and exposition of sources used by many an educated 
Elizabethan I take no exception. Such analysis is especially apt 
in the case of Marlowe, an intellectual and literary poet not 
long out of college when he wrote Tamburlaine and Doctor 


? The Arcadian Rhetorike (1588) is evidence that Abraham Fraunce had seen at 
least the second book of the Faerie Queene, and both parts of Tamburlaine were 
probably written as early as 1587. There is, of course, the bare possibility that 
Spenser saw Tamburlaine in manuscript after he returned to England Jate in 1589 
for the publication of his own poem; but in this case we should have to assume that 
he made last minute insertions and alterations of a very complicated nature in a 
poem already revised and presumably ready for the press, since it was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall so shortly after his arrival in London. 

J. C. Smith cites a parallel in David and Bethsabe as evidence that George Peele 
may have seen the Faerie Queene in manuscript. See Variorwm, 1.224. 
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Faustus. Spenser—no prodigy, but more precocious than we 
usually trouble to remember (he avoided premature publication 
in most instances) —had been out of college some dozen years 
when he finally revised the first three books of his Faerie Queene 
for the press. He was a mature and well-established poet, handl- 
ing sources with great freedom and assurance, in contrast with 
his earliest extant work in Van der Noodt’s Theatre. He had 
lost the fresh gloss of his university classical training and was 
liable to frequent slips of memory; more important, he was no 
longer concerned with literal accuracy. Mr. Baldwin’s analysis 
of internal evidence illuminates many passages in Marlowe, 
whether or not it establishes their genesis beyond question. He 
is less successful with Spenser. By concentrating almost exclu- 
sively on a “ reconstruction ” of Marlowe’s poetic process, he 
assumes that it is the only imaginative synthesis possible in 
certain passages by both poets. 

The whole problem is far too complicated for brief treatment. 
I shall consider only a few of Mr. Baldwin’s main points, hoping 
at least to demonstrate other possibilities of evolution of images 
and similes fully as cogent as his, and to illuminate by a nexus 
of Spenserian associations what he has ignored—the unusual 
continuity of Spenser’s poetic preoccupations and development. 

Let us begin with what is beyond question the most striking 
parallel, one which Mr. Baldwin regards as “ conclusive ” evi- 
dence of Spenser’s borrowing. The first passage is Marlowe’s, 
the second Spenser’s: 





And in my helme a triple plume shal spring, 
Spangled with Diamonds dancing in the aire, 

To note me Emperour of the three fold world, 

Like to an almond tree ymounted high, 

Vpon the lofty and celestiall mount, 

Of euer greene Selinus queintly dect 

With bloomes more white than Hericinas browes, 
Whose tender blossoms tremble euery one, 

At euery little breath that thorow heauen is blowen.' 


Vpon the top of all his loftie crest, 
A bunch of haires discolourd diuersly, 
With sprincled pearle, and gold full richly drest, 


32 Tamburlaine 4.3. For variations in printing the last verse see Brooke, 
Marlowe, 123, footnote. None of the variations makes a satisfactory pentameter. 
Brooke (4) believes that Marlowe is here borrowing from Spenser’s manuscript. 
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Did shake, and seem’d to daunce for iollity, 
Like to an Almond tree ymounted hye 
On top of greene Selinis all alone, 
With blossomes braue bedecked daintily; 
Whose tender locks do tremble euery one 
At euery little breath, that vnder heauen is blowne.* 


It is odd that Marlowe, writing blank verse (and not in the 
free style of Faustus’ last speech) , should suddenly introduce 
an alexandrine (the last line in the quotation from T'ambuzrlaine) 
which is, with the exception of thorow instead of under, identical 
with Spenser’s normal alexandrine conclusion to his stanza. Mr. 
Baldwin remarks (165) on Spenser’s “ compression and adapta- 
tion of Marlowe’s [figure] to the stanzaic form.” It would seem 
that by happy accident Marlowe made metrical adaptation to 
the unique intricacy of that nine-line stanza unnecessary. 

After setting up a chain of a priori reasoning through analysis 
of Marlowe’s lines, Mr. Baldwin gets entangled in his own logic 
when he turns to Spenser: 


There is in Spenser, for instance, nothing of Erycina, who really 
contributed the foundation of the figure. Without Marlowe’s Eryx, 
there is no explanation of how Spenser’s Selinis acquired a high top. 
Without the white bloom of Homer’s olive, which Spenser does not 
have, we cannot beget Eryx. ... (165) 


It is not absolutely necessary to conclude that Erycina is the 
foundation of the figure in Spenser; there is a perfectly simple 
explanation of the “ high top.” And Mr. Baldwin himself pro- 
vides sources for the almond tree and for Selinis just as accessible 
to Spenser as to Marlowe and, owing to the difference in their 
ages, somewhat earlier. 

Mr. Baldwin’s scrutiny of Marlowe’s almond-tree simile is an 
instance of what many psychologists call association and dis- 
placement. He is ingenious and persevering: 

It will be seen that Marlowe’s mountain is really Eryx. It is 
‘the lofty and celestiall mount’ and could have been suggested by 
‘With bloomes more white than Hericinas browes.’ For Venus, as 
the goddess of love, was, of course, according to the conventions of 
the time, the ‘ whitest’ of women. ... But the figure itself may 
have been suggested by Virgil’s connection of Eryx and olives. 
Homer’s olive may have aroused the association in Marlowe’s mind 


* Faerie Queene 1. 7. 32. 
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of Virgil’s Eryx and olives. Eryx may then have brought in the 
figure of Erycina’s brows. Eryx was also a ‘ shady hill.’ It is covered 
with vegetation, though the type of vegetation is not specified in 
any other description known to me. We have now safely localized 
our tree upon mount Eryx. 

But Marlowe does not call the mountain Eryx. Instead, he calls 

it Selinus. (159-60) 
Mr. Baldwin proceeds to explain the substitution of almond for 
palm (palmosa Selinus) for olive tree, the color of almond 
blossoms, and the relevance of all this to Marlowe’s central 
meaning in the context. 

He is not equally careful with Spenser. He cites a clue from 
Upton (165), the full significance of which he fails to realize 
because it has no application whatever to Marlowe’s passage. 
I do not have access at the present time to Upton’s edition of 
Spenser, but Todd conscientiously quotes Upton’s notes, includ- 
ing the one referred to by Mr. Baldwin: 

[I, vii] XXXII. A bounch of heares discolourd diversly {line 2 in 
the stanza quoted above]. This verse he has had before C. ii, St. 11. 
He could not better it, therefore he does not alter it: and in this 
he follows Homer . . . Upton.® 
Upton catches the most obvious echo in Spenser’s almond-tree 
stanza and the only verbatim verse repetition; seemingly, he 
misses other significant echoes. None is recorded in the Variorum 
Spenser. There are many instances of this kind of self-plagiarism 
in Spenser’s poetry; but the gradual development during pre- 
ceding cantos of what in the seventh becomes the almond-tree 
simile is one of the most interesting examples of creative experi- 
mentation by any English Renaissance poet.° 

The simplest way to counter some of Mr. Baldwin’s arguments 
is to review this imagistic development in the first seven cantos 
of the First Book of the Faerie Queene, and to illustrate how 
naturally various elements in the final version, which Mr. Bald- 


° Todd, Spenser (1805) 3.21. 
° Marlowe, of course, also repeats with variations favorite images. Among his 
less familiar and most conspicuous improvements is this: 
Come let vs march against the powers of heauen, 
And set blacke streamers in the firmament. 
2 Tamburilaine, 5.3. 4441. 
See see where Christs blood streames in the firmament. 
Doctor Faustus, 1432. 
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win is convinced that Spenser borrowed from Marlowe, are 
caught up from previous experimentation. The first instance 
is the least closely related; I quote it because Mr. Baldwin feels 
that Venus Erycina is so crucial to the simile, and for reasons 
which will be apparent later: 


And she her selfe of beautie soueraigne Queene, 
Faire Venus seemde vnto his bed to bring 

Her, whom he waking euermore did weene 

To be the chastest flowre, that ay did spring 
On earthly branch. . . 


And eke the Graces seemed all to sing, 

Hymen io Hymen, dauncing all around... . (1. 1. 48) 
In mighty armes he was yclad anon, 

And siluer shield: vpon his coward brest 

A bloudy crosse, and on his crauen crest 

A bounch of haires discolourd diuersly: 

Full zolly knight he seemde. .. . (1. 2. 11) 
. .. they came at last, 

Where grew two goodly trees, that faire did spred 
Their armes abroad, with gray mosse ouercast, 

And their greene leaues trembling with euery blast, 
Made a calme shadow far in compasse round. (1. 2. 28) 
For on a sandie hill, that still did flit, 


And fall away, it mounted was full hie, 
That euery breath of heawen shaked it.... (1. 4. 5) 


And now the final version, the description of Arthur’s helmet 
(1. 7. 32) in the parallel to Marlowe’s description of Tambur- 
laine’s wished-for helmeti 

Vpon the top of all his loftie crest, (2. 11; 4. 5) 

A bunch of haires discolourd diuersly, (2.11) 

With sprincled pearle, and gold full richly drest,’ 

Did shake, and seem’d to daunce for iollity, 

(4. 5; 1. 48; 2. 11) 


Like to an Almond tree ymounted hye (4. 5) 
On top of greene Selinis all alone, (2. 28) 
With blossomes braue bedecked daintily; ® (1. 48) 


7 Compare Spenser’s description of Alma, Faerie Queene, 2.9.19: 
Braunched with gold and pearle, most richly wrought. 


5 For the phrase “ bedecked daintily ” see the second quotation from the Sonets, 
page 252. 
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Whose tender locks ® do tremble euery one (2. 28) 
At euery little breath, that vnder heauen is blowne. 
(4. 5; 2. 28) 

“Without Marlowe’s Eryx, there is no explanation of how 
Spenser’s Selinis acquired a high top,” says Mr. Baldwin, who 
is so determined that Spenser left out Erycina that he never 
considers the possibility that Erycina is Marlowe’s one real 
contribution to the figure. I think it probable that Spenser’s 
Selinis got its “ high top ” directly from his own description of 
the House of Pride (4. 5), its “ greene ” from his earlier account 
of Fradubio and Fraelissa changed into trees (2.28), and, with 
no necessity for going to Homer (original or Latin translation) 
in order to alter the detail, its “ puffe or blaste of winde ” from 
both passages. The phrase “ euery little breath,” which Mr. 
Baldwin so much admires as Marlowe’s translation of the Greek, 
Spenser derives from his two previous experiments—*“ trembling 
with euery blast” and “ euery breath of heauen.” Except for 
almond tree and Selinis, every phrase in the stanza appears in 
some form elsewhere in Spenser’s poetry and is incontestably his. 

This is Spenser’s sole use of almond tree and Selinis. Mr. 
Baldwin suggests (162-3) that there is “ one place where Mar- 
lowe is almost certain to have learned that the almond 
blossom might be white,” and cites Ecclesiastes 12.5 in the 
Geneva version: “‘ and the almonde tre shal florish,’ with a 
note explaining, ‘ Their head shalbe as white as the blossomes 
of an almonde tre.’” I do not mean to contest this happy and 
reasonable solution. But Spenser knew his Bible far more 
thoroughly than Marlowe did. Miss Landrum has cited this 


® This comparison of locks of hair and leaves suggests a general classical memory 
from Homer through the Latin poets (see Osgood, Variorum Minor Poems 1. 264); 
it is to be found often in Spenser, beginning with the Shepheardes Calender in 
1579: 
And oft his hoarie locks downe doth cast Febrvarie, 181. 
The faded lockes fall from the loftie oke November, 125. 
As withered leaues drop from their dried stockes, 
When the wroth Western wind does reaue their locks 
F.Q., 2.11.19. 
His locks, like faded leaues fallen to grownd F.Q., 3.5.29. 
And her [cedar] faire lockes fell from her loftie head 
Complaints, Visions of the Worlds Vanitie, 95. 


The third quotation may have suggested to Shelley, a close student of Spenser, 
the famous image in Ode to the West Wind. 
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very passage in Ecclesiastes in connection with almond tree.° 
Furthermore, in 1569 Spenser had translated rather literally 
in Van der Noodt’s Theatre some verses of Petrarch (from the 
French of Marot) and of Bellay based on Revelation and 
Ecclesiastes, the latter being a chief source of Spenser’s favorite 
and lifelong theme of transience and mutability. Among his 
lost works, according to the Printer’s Preface to the Complaints, 
is Ecclesiastes. And Spenser, who was at Cambridge some ten 
years before Marlowe, could quite as well have got Selinis from 
Stephanus’ Dictionarium (1570) ; in fact, Spenser uses Stephanus’ 
unusual spelling of the word, as Mr. Baldwin himself points out 
(160, note 12) , whereas Marlowe does not. 

It might seem barely possible that Spenser fell so much in 
love with Marlowe’s simile that he played with various frag- 
ments before copying the whole, were it not for the fact that 
the “ high top ” of Selinis is anticipated not only in the descrip- 
tive stanza on the House of Pride, but also in poems of Spenser’s 
written many years before the Faerie Queene. Mr. W. L. Ren- 
wick in his edition of Spenser’s Complaints (201) calls attention 
to a similarity between the House of Pride and lines 505-18 of 
the Ruines of Time, and there are others which he does not 
mention. He also cites sonnet fourteen of the Visions of Bellay. 
Although this is one of the four sonnets of Bellay which Spenser 
omits (substituting four verse paraphrases of Revelation by 
Van der Noodt) in his juvenile translations for the Theatre, 
there is little doubt-that he knew it as well as the eleven which 
he did translate. 

Fortunately there is sufficient evidence in the Theatre verses 


1° Landrum, Grace W., “Spenser’s Use of the Bible and his Alleged Puritanism,” 
PMLA, 41.539 (her reference—1. 7. 31. 5, 6—is a misprint for 1. 7.32.5,6). Accord- 
ing to Miss Landrum, Spenser’s other allusions to Ecclesiastes are: 
Ecclesiastes 1.2 —Visions of Bellay, 11; Ruines of Time, 583; Amoretti, 27. 2. 
Ecclesiastes 2.23—Daphnaida, 274-5. 
Ecclesiastes 11.3 —Faerie Queene, 1.10. 41, 9. 
To these should be added Upton’s citations: 
Ecclesiastes 1. 7—Faerie Queene 6. Proem. 7. 
Ecclesiastes 12.3—Faerie Queene 1.2.17; 3.1.36; 6.8.43. 
These three allusions, one of them in the second canto of the First Book, to 12.3 
are interesting since the “almonde tre” is 12. 5. 
In the Bible almond blossoms are mentioned only twice—Ecclesiastes 12.5 and 
Numbers 17. 8. 
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themselves to indicate that as early as 1569 Spenser already had 
many of the elements of what was to become years later the 
House of Pride, in its turn the source of the “ high top,” though 
not of Selinis, in the almond-tree stanza. For example: 

On hill, a frame an hundred cubites hie 

I sawe, an hundred pillers eke about, 

All of fine Diamant decking the front, 

And fashiond were they all in Dorike wise, 

Of bricke, ne yet of marble was the wall,*' 

But shining Christall. .. . 

. .. A sodein earthquake loe, 

Shaking the hill. ... 


And, closer to the almond-tree figure: 


Then I behelde the faire Dodonian tree, 
Vpon seuen hilles throw forth his gladsome shade, 
And Conquerers bedecked with his leaues.'* 


The relevance of such passages as these in the Theatre trans- 
lated by Spenser in 1569 is all the greater when we realize that 
he thought enough of his juvenile translations to polish many 
of them in his Complaints and, where he was working more 
freely, to pillage from them much detail; consequently, they 
must have been not merely youthful memory, but fresh in his 
mind during the late eighties when he was revising the Com- 
plaints as well as the first three books of the Faerie Queene. The 
Theatre is extremely important in tracing the development of 
Spenserian themes and images. Even in the second installment 
of the Faerie Queene we find this characteristically Spenserian 
“high top ”: 
It was an hill plaste in an open plaine, 


That round about was bordered with a wood 
Of matchlesse hight, that seem’d th’earth to disdaine, 


And at the foote thereof, a gentle flud 
His siluer waues did softly tumble downe, 

11 This line and several details in the Sonets of the Theatre linger in Spenser’s 
mind when he describes the House of Alma, F. Q., 2. 9. That they fuse so naturally 
with other details drawn from Ariosto is partly explained by this coincidence with 
a description of a castle on a rocky hill (Orlando Furioso, 2. 42): 

From far it shone like flame, and seemed not dight 
Of marble or of brick .. . 
12 Sonets 2 and 5 of the Theatre. See also $3 and 9. 
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Vnmard with ragged mosse or filthy mud, 
Ne mote wylde beastes, ne mote the ruder clowne 
Thereto approch, ne filth mote therein drowne: 
But Nymphes and Faeries by the bancks did sit, 
In the woods shade, which did the waters crowne, 
Keeping all noysome things away from it, 

And to the waters fall tuning their accents fit, 


in close correspondence with the fourth Epigram in the Theatre: 


Within this wood, out of the rocke did rise 

A Spring of water mildely romblyng downe, 

Whereto approched not in any wise 

The homely Shepherde, nor the ruder cloune, 
But many Muses, and the Nymphes withall, 

That sweetely in accorde did tune their voice 
Vnto the gentle sounding of the waters fall. 


And finally, in the Mutabilitie Cantos (7.7.8) we find: 


In a fayre Plaine vpon an equall Hill, 

She placed was in a pauillion. .. . 

Most dainty trees; that, shooting vp anon, 

Did seeme to bow their bloosming heads full lowe... . 


I do not wish to give the impression that Spenser was mechani- 
cally marking in ink certain phrases and images for an elaborate 
pastiche. They were probably current in his mind, fusing with 
other associations and modified by specific new content as well 
as by a much more mature technique. The creative process is 
too complex and elusive to submit wholly to rational analysis. 

Nor must we forget later tributaries to this nexus of images 
and associations, such as Ariosto and Tasso. Part of Spenser’s 


*® Faerie Queene, 6.10,6,7. Jortin’s citation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 3. 407-10 

is quoted in the Variorwm Spenser, 6 and 7. 246: 

Fons erat illimis, nitidis argenteus undis, 

Quem neque pastores, neque pastae monte capellae, 

Contigerant, aliudve pecus: quem nulla volucris, 

Nec fera turbarat, nec lapsus ab arbore ramus. 
Jortin is probably right in believing that Spenser has in mind this familiar passage 
in the fable of Narcissus; from it he seems to have got the “siluer” water, 
unpolluted by beasts or vegetation. The various streams throughout the Theatre 
are always crystal rather than silver, but equally clear. 

Nonetheless, the direct source of the stanza, its framework, is unquestionably to 
be found in this Epigram, itself probably based on the passage in Ovid. The 
Theatre is the origin of many of Spenser’s passages on clear running water, 
drowsiness, the descant of water, human voices, birdsong. Besides the passage 
quoted here, see Epigram 3, Sonets 8, 10, 15. Other sources of course contribute. 
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experimentation with the various elements of his almond-tree 
simile, as I have shown earlier, is to be found in his Fradubio- 
Fraelissa passage, which is based largely on Orlando Furioso 
(6. 20 ff.) with its echo of the speaking myrtle in the Aeneid 
(and Spenser would certainly recognize the echo). In this pas- 
sage of Ariosto’s there are a “ cultivated plain,” a “ delicious 
hill,” a “ crystal rill,” thickets of “ scented laurel,” “ myrtle and 
palm,” “ breaking with their shade the scorching ray.” 

Spenser’s hill is almost invariably flat on top; it is sandy when 
associated with the Biblical theme of a proud castle or city 
humbled to dust by earthquake or storm; it is covered with 
rich meadow or surrounded by groves when associated with 
Venus, Muses, Graces, Nymphs. In the first instance, it is 
derived from the Bible both directly (the parable of the house 
built on sand) , and indirectly through translation of Bellay and 
of Marot’s version of Petrarch; in the second, while it owes 
much to Ariosto, Tasso and others, it is originally derived from 
the same translation of Bellay and Marot. The entanglement 
of these curiously enmeshed associations is, of course, more com- 
plex than this; but their common source in the verses of the 
Theatre and their cross-fertilization explain the relation among 
such passages as Fradubio and Fraelissa, the House of Pride, 
the almond-tree simile, the description of Belphoebe on her first 
appearance, the description of Alma and her castle, the Temple 
of Venus, the dance of the Graces in the tenth canto of the 
Sixth Book, besides passages in other poems written before and 
after the Faerie Queene. 


2. 


So far I have attempted to show that, while Mr. Baldwin 
may possibly be right in his conviction that Eryx is important 
in connection with the “high top” of Marlowe’s figure, Eryx 
is not essential to Spenser’s almond-tree stanza, and Spenser’s 
failure to include “ Hericinas browes ” is by no means proof of 
ignorant indebtedness. Yet in the emphasis which he places on 
Marlowe’s phrase describing the almond’s blossom—*“ more 
white than Hericinas browes »—Mr. Baldwin opens a wider 
range for speculation than he seems to realize. Marlowe’s phrase 
cannot be dismissed as completely irrelevant to a discussion of 
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this problem of plagiarism, since this image recurs more beauti- 
fully expressed in Doctor Faustus: 


Shadowing more beautie in their ayrie browes, 
Then has the white breasts of the queene of Loue; ™ 


and these lines have been traditionally regarded as an imi- 
tation of Spenser’s description of Belphoebe: 


Vpon her eyelids many Graces sate, 
Vnder the shadow of her euen browes."® 


This parallel, like several of those discussed by Mr. Baldwin 
and a number of those assiduously collected by Mr. Crawford, 
is nothing like so convincing as that between the almond-tree 
passages; yet it is well worth consideration not only because 
it is typical of many of the “ parallels ” cited during the past 
hundred fifty years, but also because it is a loose thread in Mr. 
Baldwin’s neat argument. 

Though Mr. Baldwin in passing (160) quotes the above lines 
from Doctor Faustus and a related line from Hero and Leander, 
he remarks later (186) that Spenser’s “ systematic and extended 
borrowing ” has been “ only from the two parts of Tambuzrlaine.” 
One must accept his qualification, “ systematic and extended,” 
as a legitimate, self-imposed limitation in dealing with a com- 
plex problem; nevertheless the limitation to Tambuzrlaine 
weakens Mr. Baldwin’s case. After making so much of “ Heri- 
cinas browes ” as the keystone of the almond-tree passages, he 
owes us an explanation of the above parallel between the two 
poets where his key image occurs in both. To this extent Doctor 
Faustus becomes essential to his case. And it devolves upon 
me to show again Spenser’s complete independence of Marlowe, 
which I propose to do by examining more closely an instance 
of cross-fertilization in the nexus of associations which link, 
however obscurely, Spenser’s almond-tree stanza and Belphoebe. 
We must bear in mind Spenser’s frequent association of graces 
with eyelids and brows both before and after this description of 
Belphoebe.*® 


** Doctor Faustus, 157-8. 

15 Faerie Queene, 2.3.25. 

*® For instance the following: 
Sometimes vpon her forhead they behold 
A thousand Graces masking in delight, 
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If we take the whole context of Spenser’s almond-tree stanza— 
that is, if we consider it in connection with the preceding pas- 
sages in the First Book which show his experimentation with 
various component imagistic elements “—we find one mention 
of Venus: 

And she her selfe of beautie soueraigne Queene, 
Faire Venus seemde vnto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking euermore did weene 
To be the chastest flowre, that ay did spring 
On earthly braunch. . . 
And eke the Graces seemed all to sing, 
Hymen io Hymen, dauneing all around, 
Whilst freshest Flora her with Yuie girlond crownd.** 


As I remarked earlier, this is the least pertinent of the passages 
showing the evolution of the almond-tree figure; it contains, for 
instance, no indication of “ high top.” The only connection with 
the almond tree seems to be the blossoming branch and the 
dancing. Yet there is a concealed relation which is apparent 
only when we consider Spenser’s whole enmeshed association 
of high hills, shady groves, graces, dancing nymphs, and so on. 
Venus occasionally appears, as in the passage just quoted, in 
the description of Mount Acidale, and implicitly in the Bel- 
phoebe passage; but with Spenser Venus is not specifically 
Erycina and is no more important than the Graces. 

In the June eclogue of the Shepheardes Calender occurs this 
line, ; 

But frendly Faeries, met with many Graces,’ 


Sometimes within her eye-lids they unfold 
Ten thousand sweet belgards, which to their sight 
Doe seeme like twinckling starres in frostie night. 
An Hymne of Beavtie, 253-7. 
Mark when she smiles with amiable cheare, 
And tell me whereto can ye lyken it: 
when on each eyelid sweetly doe appeare 
an hundred Graces as in shade to sit. Amoretti, 40. 
The fizst of these passages, though not published till 1596, was written in the 
“ greener times” of Spenser's youth. The second in all probability belongs to 1593. 
17 Quoted above, pp. 251 and 252. 
18 Faerie Queene, 1.1.48. 
1° The lines in the June eclogue following this, incidentally, contain the familiar 
associations of dancing nymphs, the Muses, high hill— 
Whilst systers nyne, which dwell on Parnasse hight. 
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which E. K. glosses thus: 


.. . though there be indeede but three Graces or Charites (as 
afore is sayd) or at the vtmost but foure, yet in respect of many 
gyftes of bounty, there may be sayde more. And so Musaeus sayth, 
that in Heroes eyther eye there satte a hundred graces. And by that 
authoritye, thys same Poete in his Pageaunts sayth. 

An hundred Graces on her eyeledde satte, &c. 


Before 1579 (when Marlowe was fifteen) Spenser was acquainted 
with Musaeus’ Hero and Leander, which was many years after- 
wards, together with suggestions from Ovid’s version of the tale 
in his Heroides, so freely and brilliantly Englished by Marlowe. 
E. K. is referring to Musaeus’ lines: 

The men of old said falsely that the Graces were three; but a 
single eye of Hero’s, with its smile, is rich with a hundred graces.” 
Indebtedness to Musaeus of the line from Spenser’s Pageaunts 
quoted by E. K. is unmistakable. And this line written before 
1579, 

An hundred Graces on her eyeledde satte, 


is only slightly re-arranged for Belphoebe some years later, 


Vpon her eyelids many Graces sate, 
Vnder the shadow of her euen browes. 


It is of course the second line (which has no source in Musaeus) 
that more closely resembles the passage from Doctor Faustus. 
It might be maintained that Spenser is combining here Musaeus 
and Marlowe; if so, the borrowing is from Doctor Faustus, not 
from Tamburlaine. And if we assume plagiarism for the moment, 
it is more probable that in both plays Marlowe is the borrower, 
since concentration on eyelids is with Spenser an early focal 
point of woman’s beauty, and the extension to brows was sug- 
gested to him, if suggestion was needed, long before Marlowe 
began writing. 

Sources for Spenser’s description of Belphoebe’s first appear- 
ance in the Faerie Queene have been exhaustively investigated, 
beginning with Jortin, Warton, Upton, who first suggested the 


°° Blakeney, E. H., Musaeus, Hero and Leander, 27. Blakeney’s statement (10) 
that Spenser seems not to refer to the story is mistaken: 
Witnesse Leander, in the Euxine waues. H.L., 231. 
(Euxine is probably a careless slip.) 
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most likely parallels in Virgil, Ariosto, Tasso, the Song of 
Solomon; later scholars have checked these and added a few 
details. Only Musaeus has been neglected, though Warton cites 
him, and more recently J. C. Smith. Ariosto’s Alcina has been 
the prototype most favored by scholars in this century, whose 
tendency has been to over-emphasize the similarities and slight 
some significant divergences. Ariosto (Ovlando Furioso 7.12) 
may supply brows: 


Ariosto Spenser 
Two black and slender arches Vpon her eyelids many Graces 
rise above sate 
Two clear black eyes, say suns WVnder the shadow of her euen 
of radiant light... . browes. ... 


But even brows instead of arched black brows shows that Spen- 
ser is not bound by too close imitation of Ariosto. The “ radiant 
light ” of Alcina’s eyes becomes in Belphoebe neo-platonic in 
significance, and thus closer to Tasso than to Ariosto. Tasso, as 
Warton points out, says of Cupid (Aminta 2.1): 


Sotto al ombra de la palpepre.”* 


Under the shadow of the eyelid is a far more striking parallel to 
Spenser’s lines than Doctor Faustus. Spenser’s indebtedness is 
to Musaeus and Tasso primarily, with Ariosto possibly supply- 
ing the “ brow” link. But Spenser with mature poetic imagi- 
nation completely transmutes his borrowings. 


3. 


Like Ariadne, the critic needs a more reliable thread than 
reason and analysis to investigate this maze. Despite Mr. 
Baldwin’s persuasiveness, I do not think that Marlowe supplies 
even a filament of that thread, which is to be found in Spenser’s 
own poetic evolution, already too far advanced for the late 
appearance of Marlowe to affect it even by “a stray bit of 
borrowed finery,” much less by “systematic and extended” 
plagiarism. 

In such a clear-cut parallelism as the almond-tree passages it 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that Marlowe is deliberately 


*1 For Warton’s interesting note see the Variorum Spenser, 2. 215-6. 
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and somewhat carelessly borrowing from Spenser, but even here 
with his own contribution to the figure— more white than 
Hericinas browes.” My own concern in pursuing the brows- 
shadow figure further than Mr. Baldwin is primarily to demon- 
strate beyond any reasonable doubt that Spenser is not indebted 
to Marlowe. It does not necessarily follow, as it does in the 
case of the almond-tree, that Marlowe must be imitating Spen- 
ser; for the Belphoebe lines and those from Doctor Faustus, 
while undeniably similar, are not sufficiently identical to prove 
imitation. The other passages in Tamburlaine are also less 
conclusive evidence than the almond-tree (as Mr. Baldwin him- 
self recognizes in some instances); to the extent that close 
parallelism justifies use of “ imitation,” Marlowe is the imitator. 
But in considering this whole problem of the relation between 
Spenser and Marlowe the tendency from the beginning, includ- 
ing Mr. Baldwin’s attempt to reverse the borrowing, has been a 
preoccupation with imitation at the expense of significant dis- 
similarity in similarity, which is far more important since it 
serves to illuminate the individual qualities of two great poets. 

On the evidence available I think we must conclude that 
Marlowe was familiar with at least part of the first installment 
of the Faerie Queene in manuscript; that in a few instances in 
Tamburlaine he borrowed from Spenser, with modifications of 
his own. Further, and necessarily a matter of opinion since 
absolute proof is impossible, I think that Marlowe’s knowledge 
of the Faerie Queene is evident in Doctor Faustus and especially 
in Hero and Leander, though the numerous but less striking 
similarities in these later ‘works are very likely the result of 
both poets’ drawing on the same sources. To the familiar sources 
for Belphoebe—Virgil, Ariosto, Tasso—I should add Musaeus’ 
Hero and Leander in Marot’s version (more extensive influence 
than the one line so far cited) and Ovid’s account of Daphne 
and Apollo (Metamorphoses 1. 474-503). In his Hero and 
Leander Marlowe draws on Ariosto (he had done so earlier in 
2 Tamburlaine) ,” as well as on Ovid and Musaeus. It is worth 
observing that Spenser’s Belphoebe is in many respects closer 


22Compare Orlando Furioso, 7.14, 7.27-29 with Hero and Leander, 1. 180-94; 
1. 386-424; 2.239-44. Of course this similarity is partly explained by Ariosto’s 
Ovidianism. 
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to Musaeus’ Hero, and Marlowe’s Hero closer to Ariosto’s Alcina. 
But these are matters for future exploration, together with the 
possibility that Spenser’s skilful handling of the run-on line did 
something to help Marlowe break down the regularly end- 
stopped line of his early blank verse and achieve in so short a 
time the astonishing flexibility of dramatic verse in Doctor | 
Faustus and Edward II, and of the couplet in Hero and Leander. 
Though it is Marlowe who plagiarizes Spenser on occasion— 
not the reverse—both poets are plagiarists according to our 
modern law of copyright. Our narrow interpretation of plagiar- 
ism, however, would have been incomprehensible to Spenser, to 
Marlowe, and to their age, when all literature was considered 
common heritage and any poet’s right to borrow estimated 
solely by what he made of it. It is not necessary to picture 
either poet with three or four texts on his desk making com- 
parative annotations as he writes. Being educated Elizabethans, 
each would catch with ease the intentional allusions of later 
poets to the classics and, when it suited his individual purpose, 
broaden the references from his own memory of the originals. 


Laurel, Mississippi. 





DONNE AND THE SATIRIC SPIRIT 


By ARNOLD STEIN 


Poesie . . . doth raise and erect the Minde, by submitting the 
shewes of things to the desires of the Mind, whereas reason doth 
buckle and bowe the Mind unto the Nature of things. 


Bacon 
Difficile est saturam non scribere. 


JUVENAL 


1 


In Donne’s questioning realistic spirit we may see the kind 
of destructive force that exposed meaningless forms in clearing 
the way for modern science and the true advancement of 
learning.’ This spirit, when applied to poetry, mocked the atti- 
tudes, the tastes, the conventions that had become empty 
patterns without true artistic vitality. Satire, with its penetrat- 
ing realism and hard-boiled commonsense, has always been an 
effective purge for hackneyed art. Both Persius and Juvenal 
in their first satires renounce the trite themes and manners of 
contemporary verse, and they emphasize their attitude by 
parody. Indeed, the homely expressions of satire have been a 
traditional antidote against highflown art. Lucilius, the father 
of Latin satire, studied ancient comedy, which made a practise 
of laughing at the expense of the inflated language of tragedy.” 
The worn-out mythological machinery is also placed on the 
scrap-heap—except when it is carted out for ironic display— 
and new themes and images are introduced: 

non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas Harpyiasque 
invenies: hominem pagina nostra sapit.* 


quidquid agunt homines, votum timor ira voluptas 
gaudia discursus, nostri farrago libelli est.* 


*This neglected phase of Donne’s skepticism is well treated by Charles M. 
Coffin, John Donne and the New Philosophy (Columbia University Press, 1937), 
Chapter 15. 

°F. Marx, C. Lucilius Carminum Reliquae (Leipzig, 1904) 11. 587, 597-98, 600- 
02, 606 (and commentary). Cf. G. C. Fiske, “ Lucilius and Persius,” Transactions 
and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 40 (1909). 126-28, 131. 
Cf. Persius, 1. 78 (“aerumnis cor luctificabile fulta”’); Martial, 4. 49. 7-8, where 
he rejects turgid rhetoric and the inspired madness of tragedy. 

5 Martial, 10.4, 9-10. * Juvenal, 1. 85-6. 
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P 

U There is no important evidence to indicate that Donne’s 
literary attitude is in any material way directly influenced by 
classical satire. But he too, like the satirists of the first century, 
only more energetically, is revolting against the threadbare 
artifices and petty affectations in contemporary literature. To 
the popular Petrarchan idolatry of women, and the impractical 
doctrine that “ all that faire is, is by nature good,” he opposes 
the satirist’s mockery, “And must she needs be false because 
she’s faire?” ° He is a recognized leader in the movement 
against mythology,’ and he also leads in rejecting the Eliza- 
bethan ideal of imitation.’ 

It is signifiant that Donne rejects not only popular conven- 
tions but the very principle of imitation. To the classicists of 
the sixteenth century imitation was the one sure way to wis- 
dom. By learning the “ gestures” of Cicero and other great 
men, they hoped to develop minds like theirs.* It is for this 
reason, in part at least, that form and words mean so much 
to Ascham; and there is deep conviction in his warning, “ Ye 
know not what hurt ye do to learning, that care not for wordes 
but for matter.” ° There is however a growing movement at 
the end of the century to emphasize matter over words, and 
to substitute for rigid forms expression closer to actual experi- 
ence and more in accord with the natural processes of thought.” 

We are soon to study in Donne’s melancholy one important 
effect of his emphasis on reason and skepticism, but there are 
other effects. A constructive result of Donne’s following his 


5 Grierson’s two-volume edition, to which all references will be made, 1. 108. 4. 

® See Grierson, 1. 379, 63-5; cf. Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance 
Tradition (University of Minnesota Press, 1932), pp. 224 ff. 

7 Grierson, 1. 378, 25-8. Two attempts have been zade to show detailed classical 
influence. R. M. Alden, The Rise of Formal Satire (Philadelphia, 1899), pp. 85-6, 
has a list of parallels with classical satire. Many of these are not acceptable; nor 
is his conclusion that they demonstrate Juvenalian influence. Beatrice Johnson, 
“Classical Allusions in the Poetry of Donne,” PMLA 43 (1928), 1098-1109, at- 
tempts, by noting the mythological allusions, to demonstrate Donne’s genuine 
interest. But the spirit in which allusions are made, not mere numbers, must be 
the basis for any conclusions. 

®See Thomas Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique (1560), ed. G. H. Mair (Oxford, 
1919), p. 5. 

® Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. Gregory Smith, 1. 6-7. 

1° See my “ Donne and the Couplet,” PMLA 57. (1942), especially 689-96. Cf. 
Morris Croll, “‘ Muret and the History of ‘ Attic’ Prose,” PMLA, 39 (1924), 264. 
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own advice, to “doubt wisely,” may be seen in his tolerance. 


fWe do not question the depth of his moral sincerity, but he) 


does not, like other Elizabethans, look into his spleen and write. 

is third satire is a remarkable doctrine in the history of reli- 
gious tolerance; nor does he change his basic attitude after 
finally joining the Anglican Church." 

Though rationalism may contribute to Donne’s religious 
melancholy, it seems that he never completely loses faith in 
reason: “ We cannot be saved without knowledge. Faith is not 
on this side knowledge, but beyond it.”*'* His independent 
intellect makes free use of some of the challenging methods and 
attitudes of skepticism; he does not attack the mind, however, 
but the misdirected use of the mind. The satiric spirit cannot 
quietly endure arbitrary and dogmatic attitudes. His skepti- 
cism is used as an instrument to further tolerance and to elimi- 
nate much of the prejudice that blocks the approaches to truth: 


so, goe to, you that pronounce upon every invention and Tradition 
of your own, a Quicunque vult salvus esse, Whosoever will be saved, 
must beleeve this, and clogge every problematicall proposition with 
an Anathema, Cursed be he, Excommunicated he that thinks the 
contrary to this.'* 


In Donne’s love for direct experience, that even manifests 
itself in his “ardent belief in the reality of the spiritual,” ** we 
may see another connection with the rising rationalism. Like 
Bacon, he condemns “ unconcerning things,” such as “A hun- 
dred controversies of an Ant.” ** In spirit and attitude he is 
related to the scientist who said that “men have despised to 
be conversant in ordinary and common matters.” *® (rm direct 


2 See John Hayward, The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John Donne 
(London and New York, 1929), p. 468; cf. p. 469. 

** Hayward, p. 709; cf. pp. 708-13. Cf. Louis Bredvold, “ The Religious Thought 
of Donne,” Studies in Shakespeare, Milton, and Donne (New York, 1925), pp. 
214 ff. and Coffin, pp. 287 ff. 

*8 Tbid.; quoted by Coffin, p. 262. It is also possible to see a connection between 
his desire for the golden mean and his dislike for the excesses that are caused by 
biased deceptions. He is unmistakably contemptuous of “ Commenters ” who slily 
go by difficult passages, and of “ controverters” who omit “Shrewd words, which 


might against them cleare the doubt” (1. 153, 99-102). 

** John Donne and the New Philosophy, p. 285. Coffin justly associates (p. 226) 
Donne’s attitude that “It is the Text that saves us” with his emphasis on the 
study of fact and direct experience. 

*© The Second Anniversary, 1. 259, 282. *° Bacon’s Works, ed. Spedding, 3. 418. 
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unadorned facts of science fascinate him, especially the marvels 
of mind and soul, of flesh, nerve, and bone; and to these he 
brings a poet’s sensitivity." 

He has the satirist’s eye for realistic details, and also the 
satirist’s knowledge of human motives. As a love-poet and 
later as a divine, he maintains an extraordinary interest in 
prudentia, Renaissance Realpolitik.'* But it is in satire that we 
find the freest expression of ideas dangerous in their realism. 
Many of his thrusts are directed, not at private morals or at 
safe objects like gluttony, avarice, and lust; they are directed 
at wealth, at officers, at court, even at the legal religion. The 
Elizabethan authorities recognized the symptoms of political 
unrest and behaved promptly—even though Hall and Marston 
had been very conservative, praising the good old days and 
grumbling at change. 

Q 
! But the satiric spirit which connects Donne with the new 
rationalism has a wider significance. For the satiric spirit ex- 
tends, in various subtle forms, throughout almost all of his 
writings, and, indeed, may often be identified as the creative 
impulse itself. It is true that, like Hall and Marston, he later 
speaks disparagingly of satire,‘ but his remarks are contra- 
dicted by the weightier authority of his actions. The old skill 
remains, hardly diminished, and though naturally we cannot 


17 One must, however, realize the definite limitations of Donne’s interests. ‘The 
thoughts and manners of men mean less to him than problems of the universe, 
science and mathematics, than the complicated interrelationship of his own body and 
soul. He displays very little interest in the poor, and his references owe more to his 
duty as a Christian than to any deep social conscience. See Hayward, pp. 600, 717. 
He may speak of the “ Miserable distribution of Mankind where one halfe lackes 
meat, and the other stomacke” (Hayward, p. 509). But his observation is sug- 
gested by his own illness, which prevents him from eating. The stirring words that 
Hemingway quotes as the motto of For Whom the Bell Tolls have more significance 
to us out of thei context. 

18 Cf, Grierson, 1. 34, 25-8; 198, 83-4; 305, 250; 308, 338-40; 309, 363 ff.; 314, 480. 
In the prose see especially Hayward, p. 629; and Ignatius His Conclave, especially 
Hayward, p. 390. 

1° See Hayward, p. 619, where he associates satires with slanders and libels; also, 
Henry Alford, The Works of John Donne (1839), 4. 484. Part of his disparagement, 
however, is out of deference to the mistress of his age, Divinity; and satires are 
treated no more harshly than other poetry. See Grierson, 1. 185, 5-6; Hayward, 
p. 463. 


4 
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expect very much gay detachment in pulpit-satire, we can 
expect something of the old imaginative brilliance, guided by 
the same sure sense of incongruity. Nor does he ever com- 
pletely lose the satirist’s infallible genius for discovering the 
most ridiculous characteristic. 

These talents, occasionally used by Dr. Donne, are a never- 
failing source of artistic pleasure and comfort to Jack Donne. 
With a single cunning thrust he can penetrate beneath the 
romantic trappings of Petrarchan love to the very heart of the 
artificiality: ) 

Love’s not so pure, and abstract, as they use 
To say, which have no Mistresse but their Muse.”° 


Or with unhurried skill he can deliberately camouflage his pit- 
falls of incongruity, as when he asks the lecher who loves naked- 
ness why he should “ Hate vertue, though shee be naked, and 
bare? ” ** He can make use of a technique not common among 
his contemporaries, nor indeed among any save the greatest 
satirists—restrained objective description which appears so 
clear and credible that one is hardly aware of the subtle satiric 
emphasis.” Satiric illustrations, which are consciously, and 
sometimes awkwardly, cultivated by Hall and Marston, become 
an easy natural part of his expression. Often they are brilliant 
and shockingly pertinent,”* but sometimes they are more genial 
and are really comic illustrations, meant not to pierce but to 
tickle. 

This quality of urbane detachment is well worth emphasizing 
in Donne’s satire, for it provides an important contrast to the 
darker products of his wit, and to the feverish brilliance that 
C.S. Lewis aptly calls “ not so much the play as the irritability 
of intellect.” ** Actually, there is a surprising amount of pure 
goodnatured comedy in Donne, though it is often overlooked 
because of the more imposing, and, to our generation apparently 
more attractive, bulk of his powerful morbidity. In his light- 
ness of touch and urbanity Donne is the spiritual relative of the 
great English masters, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Burns, and By- 


2° Loves Growth, 1. 33, 11-12. 221. 156, 50-52. 

211, 146, 41. *3 As in 1. 170, 74-8; 308, 321-7; 165, 180-1. 

**“ Donne and Love Poetry in the Seventeenth Century,” Seventeenth-Century 
Studies Presented to Sir Herbert Grierson (Oxford, 1938), p. 70. 
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ron; but his darker, more turbulent powers obscure this bond. 
And it must indeed be admitted that except for the first and 
fourth satires, parts of the Elegies and the Songs and Sonets, 
this exquisiteness of touch is almost entirely missing. The 
reason for the loss of so rare a talent cannot fail to interest us. 


3 


Donne, it is plain to any student of his work, suffers from 
melancholy. What is more, there is a definite connection 
between his melancholy and his satiric spirit.” We have 
Donne’s own word for it that he was subject to melancholy, 
even in his youth, “ when I went with the tyde, and enjoyed 
fairer hopes.” * He writes to a friend, 


I languish, prest with Melancholy, 
My verse, the strict Map of my misery.” 


And his most touching reference is the one that occurs in a 
Jetter, where he speaks of concealing his melancholy while he 
sits by his wife, who is “too tender towards these impres- 
sions.” ** 

But we do not need Donne’s own statements; the symptoms 
of his disease are scattered throughout his poetry and prose. 
Most modern critics attribute his melancholy to the intense dis- 
illusionment produced by the new astronomical knowledge. 
“ New Philosophy calls all in doubt.” It is plain, of course, 
that the new philosophy helped accentuate his sense of the 
unsettledness of the world, and also “ sharpened his suspicions 
of all rational experience.” *’ It is easy to accumulate evidence 
which, when isolated, may seem overwhelmingly convincing. 
But it must be remembered that Donne’s interest in the new 
astronomy, no matter how enthusiastic, does not constitute 


25'There is an unmistakable tendency abroad, especially among students who 
approach historical criticism with a preconceived theory, to interpret all Jacobean 
culture in terms of this one physical and mental disease. And, therefore, it is 
perhaps advisable to state that the present treatment has no such ambition; that it 
aims to illustrate merely one aspect, though an important one, of Donne’s personality. 

*° Hayward, p. 456. 

27 To Mr. T.W., 1. 206, 7-8. 78 Hayward, p. 458. 

2° John Donne and the New Philosophy, p. 270. George Williamson, “ Mutability, 
Decay, and Seventeenth-Century Melancholy,” ELH, 2 (1935), 121-50, pictures 
the new astronomy as causing the “metaphysical shudder.” 
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assured proof that this was the source of his consequent dis- 
illusionment.*® That is the guesswork of the critic, and though 
he is certainly to be allowed his guess, he should not exclude the 
basis for other guesses. Donne, as many students have pointed 
out, often makes use of material which he does not necessarily 
believe true.** Furthermore, it is possible to recognize other 
sources of melancholy in Donne, and some of these produce 
effects which can be traced and evaluated with more defi- 
niteness than those caused by the impact of the new astronomy. 

| One of the more important sources of Donne’s melancholy 
is-a disturbed interest in sex) Not that we can be sure he was 
actually given to sensual living in his youth—in spite of his own 
understandable tendency to speak slightingly of his younger 
days.\ But it is not necessary to believe that he was really 
libertine; the bold sensuality with which he rejects the soft 
uxoriousness of Petrarchan poetry is expressive of his libertine 
frame of mind, and it is from the mind that this sort of melan- 
choly often derives. { Besides, we can see by Donne’s constant 
efforts to reconcile body and soul how fundamental the prob- 
lems of the flesh are to him) A trait of his character noted by 
Walton is particularly significant. Donne, according to him, 
“ was by nature highly passionate, but more apt to reluct at the 
excesses of it.” This “ relucting ” is one of the familiar charac- 
teristics of sexual melancholy. Donne refers to the phenomenon 
when he observes that cocks and lions are “ jocund ” after co- 
pulation; but for man 


it leaves behinde 
A kinde of sorrowing dulnesse to the minde.** 


| Perhaps Lewis is right in saying that “Donne never for long 

°° Coffin makes the wise qualification that Donne “took the popular opinion of 
the world’s decay, ready-made, as a device whereby he could express the skeptical 
mood into which he had fallen” (p. 272). 

* See Coffin, pp. 272-73; H. A. Rugoff, Donne's Imagery (New York, 1939), pp. 
31-32; W. Fraser Mitchell, “John Donne the Astronomer,” Times Literary Supple- 
ment, July 10, 1937, p. 512. 

*? Donne’s contemporary, John Marston, provides useful material for a parallel 
study. The relationship between Elizabethan melancholy and sensuality is an 
interesting one, and very close. For the disillusionment which helped produce 
melancholy, frequently drove a man into wild extremes of libertinism, and this in 
turn drove him into still more resolved melancholy. 

88 Farewell to Love, 1. 70, 19-20. Cf. Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. A. 
R. Shilleto (London, 1896), 1. 333, 338. 
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gets rid of a mediaeval sense of the sinfulness of sexuality.” 


But one thing is clear; he is extraordinarily preoccupied with 
sex, whether only mentally and spiritually, or with the actual 


queasie paine 
Of being belov’d, and loving.** ) 


(That is where the satiric spirit enters in. Laughter, as Donne 
says in An Essay of Valour, “ is surely a purge for loye; for the 
beginning of love is a kind of foolish melancholly.” *f Nor is 
melancholy confined to the beginning of love, as we have seen. 
There are many occasions in the interval between the first anti- 
cipation and the last memory when the lover may find a little 
laughter welcome. |The very exuberance of Donne’s wit arouses 
our suspicion; there is something feverish in its brilliance, some- _ 
thing that recalls the “false laughter” characteristic of the 
melancholic,/ And there can be little doubt that in the Songs 
and Sonets the humor often expresses feelings not generally 
associated with merriment. What he cannot conquer with his 
will he tries to subdue with his wit, drawing his pains through 
“ Rimes vexation.” ** But scorn gives him his principal relief: 


satirique fyres which urg’d me to have writt 
In skorne of all.*® 


There is genuine truth in his warning to a mistress: 


Yet let not thy deepe bitternesse beget . 
Carelesse despaire in mee, for that will whet 
My minde to scorne.*® 


A 


Like Juvenal he too finds it difficult not to write satire, though 
of a different kind, and for different reasons. Uf he is a fool for 
loving, at least he satirizes love, his beloved, and the lover in 
himself. Some poets relieve their pain by praising love, but he 
is a satirist and finds relief in abuse,] It is part of his retaliation: 
if love 


wroung from mee’a teare, I brin’d it so 
With scorne or shame, that him it nourish’d not.*° 


84“ Donne and Love Poetry in the Seventeenth Century,” p. 74. 

®© The Calme, 1. 179, 40-41. 

8° Hayward, p. 419. 

87 The Triple Foole, 1. 16, 1-11. 8° Elegy VI, 1. 88, 35-7. 

8° To Mr. R. W., 1. 211, 7-8. “° Loves Diet, 1. 55, 13-14. 
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We do not have to call on modern psychology for an explana- 
tion; the case was familiar to the Elizabethans: 


To give moderate Liberty for Griefs and Discontentments to eva- 
porate (so it be without too great Insolency or Bravery), is a safe 
Way. For he that turneth the Humours back, and maketh the 
Wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign Ulcers, and pernicious 
Imposthumations.* 


There are several other veins of melancholy that can be de- 
tected in Donne, and these too are connected with the satiric 
spirit. He recognized in himself “the worst voluptuousness, 
which is an Hydroptique immoderate desire of humane learning 
and languages ”’; ** and this helped bring on the kind of melan- 
choly peculiar to scholars. The Elizabethans explained it in 
physical terms by the fact that exercises “ wholly intermitted ” 
cause the blood “to be thicke through setling.”** But their 
other explanation, which employs psychological terms as well, 
is more convincing to us. According to Bacon, 


Ambition is like Choler, which is a Humour that maketh Men 
active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stirring, if it be not stopped. 
But if it be stopped, and cannot have its Way, it becometh adust, 
and thereby malign and venemous. So Ambitious Men, if they find 
the way open for their Rising, and still get forward, they are rather 
busy than dangerous; but if they be checkt in their desires, they 
become secretly discontent.** 


The Elizabethan scholar, unfortunately, had but few paths 
open for his rising. Bacon himself complains of melancholy 
while seeking advancement: “This is a course to quench all 
good spirits, and to corrupt every man’s nature.” ** Burton is 
eloquent in describing the assured poverty of the scholar,** the 
scorn and the dismal future he could expect. It is no accident 
that Joseph Hall adapts from Persius the brilliant lines in which 


‘1 Bacon, Essays, “ Of Seditions & Troubles.” 
*? Hayward, p. 456. 


48 Bright, A Treatise of Melancholy, p. 31. ** Essays, “ Of Ambition.” 
*® See L. C. Knights, Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson (London, 1937), 
p. 328. 


‘8 Anatomy of Melancholy 1. 354 ff. (Bohn’s Popular Library) See also The 
Return from Parnassus, Part 1, Act 2. Marston has one of his characters (What 
You Will 3. 2) propose to make his fourth son, “if he be maim’d, dull-brain’d, or 
hard-shaped, a scholar.”’ Elizabethan authors were in no better position; see Phoebe 
Sheavyn, The Literary Profession in the Elizabethon Age (Manchester, 1909). 
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a scholar is treated with ignorant contempt.” These Elizabeth- 
an satirists were young scholars, it must be remembered; and, 
with the exception of Marston, who shows the difference, poor.** 
The praise of academic life with which Hall ends the sixth 
satire of Book IV reveals the extent of his fear and distrust of 
a world with “ gelt ” vicaries and “ trencher-Chaplaines.” *° 

It is out of his own bitter experience as a disappointed scholar 
that Donne draws one of the lessons for a sermon: “ Let no 
man say, I could not misse a fortune, for I have studied all my 
youth.” °° Learning and languages, he writes to a friend, are 
“ beautifull ornaments to great fortunes; but mine needed an 
occupation.” *’ Certainly Donne, with a growing family and a 
beloved wife whom he had “ transplanted into a wretched for- 
tune,” ** felt the strain of continued worry. As he wrote in The 
Litanie. 


want, sent but to tame, doth warre 
And worke despaire a breach to enter in. 


But there is another, perhaps more important effect of his not 
having an “ occupation.” He feeis the need of being “ incorpor- 
ated into the body of the world.” 


I would fain do something; but that I cannot tell what, is no 
wonder. For to chuse, is to do: but to be no part of any body, is 
to be nothing.** 


To us the implications of this are significant; we have seen the 
rise of Nazism, and how it was embraced by students and by 
those whom unemployment or the paralysis of skepticism made 
eager to join any positive dominating movement. To Donne, 
desperately in need of action and unable even “ to chuse,” the 
relief of artistic expression must have been a blessing.” 


‘7 Virgidemiarum, 2, 2, 47 ff.; cf. Persius 3, 78 ff. Burton also quotes these lines: 
1. 352. 

*8 Hall, Marston, and Donne all became clergymen, and in doing so entered “ the 
most noble profession and worthy of double honour, but of all others the most 
distressed and miserable” (Burton, 1. 361). 


4° Cf. 2. 7 and Burton, 1. 355-56. 5? Ibid., p. 458. 
5° Hayward, p. 598. 531. 345, 183-4. 
51 Ibid., p. 456. 54 Hayward, p. 456. 


55 Bright (Treatise of Melancholy, p. 100) says that melancholy “locketh up the 
gates of the hart, whereout the spirits should breake forth upon iust occasion, to 
the comfort of al! the family of their fellowe members.” 
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This kind of expression assumes two recognizable forms. 
First, there is that of direct retaliation on society, and especially 
on a few particular individuals: 

Yet, as to’get stomachs, we walke up and downe, 


And toyle to sweeten rest, so, may God frowne, 
If, but to loth both, I haunt Court, or Towne.*® 


The Law, officers, courtiers, fops, fools, “ Utopian youth, growne 
old Italian ” *‘—all these are artistically loathed. He complains 
that there are no pleasures in London: 


Nothing whereat to laugh my spleen espyes 
But bearbaitings or Law exercise.*® 


The circumstances which evoked this frame of mind were not 
unknown to the Elizabethans. Daniel observes of the great 
wits who cannot obtain their expected deserts, yet see the un- 
worthy rewarded, 

They present, with the Sharp of Envy, strain 

To wound them with Reproaches and Despite.*® 
The other retaliation is against human life in general, and this 
takes the form of morbid Hamlet-like broodings on the ugliest 
aspects of worldly existence.” He is distressingly aware of 
putrefaction, worms, dust — “sordid, senselesse, namelesse 
dust ” “'—and all the nauseating intermediate stages of vitality: 
Between that excrementall jelly that thy body is made of at first, 


and that jelly which thy body dissolves to at last; there is not so 
noysome, so putrid a thing in nature.’* 


This unhealthy interest ,in repulsive things is one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the melancholy man, and it seems to 
be part of the Renaissance legacy, with interest, from the 
medieval preoccupation with death. It is not the mere realiza- 
tion of death, however; it is the terrible significance that death 
has for the melancholic: 


5° To Sir Henn; Wotton, 1, 187, 4-6. 

57 To Sir Henry Wotton, 1, 182, 46. 58 To Mr. E. G., 1, 209, 11-12. 

°° Musophilus, 1718 edition, p. 380. On p. 379 pamphlets, libels, and rimes are 
called “ the Sickness of the Times.” Cf. Bacon’s Essays, “ Of Seditions & Troubles,” 
where the “ Advancement of unworthy Persons” is given as one of the important 
causes of sedition. 

°° Cf. Hayward, p. 603, Hamlet in the graveyard, and Marston’s, The Malcontent, 
4. 2. 141 ff. 

°? Hayward, p. 611. °? Hayward, p. 686. 
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But as melancholy in the body is the hardest humour to be purged, 
so is the melancholy in the soule, the distrust of thy salvation too. 


This is “ sinfull melancholy, and suspicion of his mercy.” * But 
it may derive indirectly, from physical illness: “If the body 
oppresse it selfe with Melancholy, the soule must be sad.” © 
Donne says of the Lady Danvers that “ some sicknesses, in the 
declination of her yeeres, had opened her to an overflowing of 
Melancholie,” ® and we are reminded of the connection between 
his own sickness and melancholy.” 

Another source of religious melancholy in Donne is the 
strong vein of skepticism which often manifests itself in his 
attitude as well as in certain specific statements. The most 
famous is contained in The Progresse of the Soule: 

Ther’s nothing simply good, nor ill alone, 

Of every quality comparison, 

The onely measure is, and judge, opinion.®* 
Occasionally he expresses diffidence, not only in moral values 
but in knowledge itself: 

How imperfect is all our knowledge! What one thing doe we know 


perfectly? . . . And if there be any addition to knowledge, it is 
rather a new knowledge, than a greater knowledge. 


It is probable that skepticism encouraged libertinism in 
Donne“ as in other Renaissance men; and this, as we have 
seen, produces melancholy. But the effects of skepticism in 
Donne are more often purely intellectual or spiritual. Where 
Montaigne achieves ataraxy through skepticism, Donne appears 
to increase the spiritual unrest that torments him: 


But thou which lov’st to bee 
Subtile to plague thy selfe.” 


°° Hayward, p. 622. ° Ibid., p. 606. 

°* Hayward, p. 565. °° Tbid., p. 569. 

°7 See, among other things, his Devotions, and Hayward, pp. 450-2, 458, 461, 474, 
480-1. 

681, 216, 518-20. °° Hayward, pp. 672-3; cf. p. 443. 

7 See the full treatment by Louis Bredvold, “ The Religious Thought of Donne in 
Relation to Medieval and Later Traditions,” Studies in Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Donne (New York, 1925), 193-232; “The Naturalism of Donne in Relation to 
Some Renaissance Traditions,” Journal of English Philology, 22 (1923), 471-502; 
“Deism Before Donne,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
4 (1924), 431 ff. 

™ The ~lossome, 1, 60, 17-18. 
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x 66 


He does not possess Keats’ “ negative capability,” and therefore 
he cannot be satisfied with skepticism. 

This is not to imply that Donne was at any point in his life 
a total skeptic. In a moment of casual bravado he may say that 


better proofe the law 
Of sense, then faith requires.” 


But to him religion is the unchanging intellectual reality: 
Be more then man, or thou’rt lesse then an Ant.” 


Even in an extreme satiric attitude he maintains virtue as his 
touchstone. It is interesting to contrast Juvenal’s pessimistic 
judgment that vice had reached its zenith in his age“ with 
Donne’s description of the seventeenth-century world—* All 
Vertues ebb’d out to a dead low tyde.” * In spite of the evi- 
dent skepticism of the Satires, it is with “ God, and with the 
Muses” that he confers, and his mistresses are “'Truth” and 
“faire Religion.” “* But it is his nature to court Truth, as all 
the profane mistresses, more by rational than by emotional 
arguments, and this approach is doomed to failure if one is 
pursuing the illusion of ultimate reality. Donne, with his 
“ Hydroptique immoderate desire of humane learning,” is un- 
able to achieve a “ holy simplicity of the soule ”»—which is “a 
sober and temperate abstinence from the immoderate study, 
and curious knowledges of this world”: 

Let not my minde be blinder by more light 

Nor Faith, by Reason added, lose her sight.7® 


In the skeptical mind, “ from new proofes, and new phrase, new 
doubts grow,” * and there is “ defatigatio in intellectualibus.” *° 
When we remember Donne’s own efforts to “ seeke true relig- 
ion,” the theme of the third satire takes on a personal signifi- 
cance. He cannot make a choice for any of the trivial reasons 
he ascribes to his fools; he must “ doubt wisely ” and “ strive.” 


72 The Progresse of the Soule, 1, 300, 127-8. 

"8 The First Anniversary, 1, 237, 190. 741, 149. 

7° To the Countesse of Salisbury, 1, 224, 10. 

761, 147, 48; 164, 163; 154, 5. 

‘7 Hayward, p. 627. "8 The Litanie, 1, 340, 62-3. 

7° To the Countesse of Bedford, 1, 193, 65. 

°° Hayward, p. 593. See Marston’s What You Will, 2. 2. 128 ff., where melan- 
choly is the result of the intellect’s failure to arrive at satisfactory conclusions. 
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But these efforts are not made without cost; he must pay in 
“ expense of spirit” for the stubborn independence that will not 
accept religion on the say-so of a godfather, and that will not 
succumb like the normal soul which “ is weary of the trouble of 
seeking out the truth, and so swallowes even any Religion to 
escape the paine of debating, and disputing.” ® 

Donne’s desire to know is a driving unrelenting agony; it is no 
accident that he says of Elizabeth Drury, in her bliss, 


She carries no desire to know, nor sense.*? 


In his search for stabilizing knowledge Donne, like other Skep- 
tics of the classical age and the Renaissance, turns within him- 
self as a Stoic. He speaks of writing some of his letters while 
“contracted, and inverted into my self.” ** He praises “ re- 
tirednesse,” counsels turning into ourselves to seek ourselves, 
and “ manuring” ourselves as “farmers of our selves.” ** He 
foretells inevitable disaster “ if a man surrender himselfe wholly 
to the opinion of other men, and have not his Criterium, his 
touchstone within him.” * “That man who dwels upon him- 
self, who is alwaies conversant in himself, rests in his true 
center.” *° He longs for the measured confident calm of Stoicism, 
and some of the most fervent prayers of The Litanie are for 
“meane waies”: for delivery “from being anxious or secure,” 
“from thinking us all soule,” “from indiscreet humilitie,” 
“from thirst, or scorne of fame,” from poverty or riches, from 
“ intermitting anguish Pietie.” *” 

But Donne’s passionate restless nature is incapable of 
achieving a calm stoic balance; nor does turning within himself 
encourage the normal attitudes of Stoicism. His introspec- 
tion merely provides a subtle dissecting mind with its most 
important field of research. He may start his First Anniversary 
with the intention of anatomizing Elizabeth Drury, but she be- 
comes little more than the key with which he is to unlock the 


®1 Hayward, pp. 606-7. This whole passage is an interesting parallel with the 
third satire. 

82 The Second Anniversary, 1, 256, 191. 

88 Hayward, pp. 457-58. 

84 To Mr. Rowland Woodward, 1, 186, 19 ff. Cf. 1, 182, 47 ff. 

85 Hayward, p. 714. 

8° Hayward, p. 590. 871, 343, 127 ff. 
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« 


secrets of his own “ intricated . . . Riddling, perplexed, laby- 
rinthicall soule ” *“—‘ Thinke further on thy selfe, my Soule.” *° 


4 


Having examined the connections between Donne’s skepti- 
cism and melancholy, let us look back and see how this affects 
the satire. Mr. Theodore Spencer has attempted to describe 
this important relationship, but neither his premises nor his 
conclusions are acceptable. Too much of his scholarship is un- 
critically devoted to documentary generalizations; and too 
little is devoted to exploring the basis of his generalizations, to 
trying the materials he builds with; and apparently none is de- 
voted to testing a generalization once it is accepted.*? As a 
starting point he takes G. B. Harrison’s analysis of the develop- 
ment of satire at the end of the sixteenth century: “ There is a 
noticeable progress from romance to realism, from realism to 
satire, from satire to nausea.” *' Following this outline, Mr. 
Spencer sketches in some of the background in the so-called 
“ progress ” from “ satire to nausea ”: 


there can be little doubt that the realistic, satirical, and cynical 
movements of the nineties, by passing from particularization to 
generalization of the evils of the world, had much influence on this 
wholesale and bitter disillusion.” 


8° Hayward, p. 628. 

8°], 255, 157. Cf. Bright’s Treatise of Melancholy, p. 130. 

°° Tyonne and His Age,” A Garland for John Donne (Harvard University Press, 
1931). Although a bibliographer of Donne, he has ignored studies that should have 
caused him-to question at least some of the old positions upon which he con- 
structs his new book, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. For my review of this, 
see Kenyon Review, 5 (1943). 448-51. 

*1* Essay on Elizabethan Melancholy,” prefaced to Breton’s Melancholike 
Humour (London, 1929), p. 56. 

*2P. 198. Mr. Spencer, in his sketch of the rise of satire (pp. 185-86), says that 
the importance of satire is over by the year 1600, when melancholy becomes pre- 
dominant. It is true that there is no important formal satire after this date 
(though see the imposing number of satires that Lambert H. Ennis treats in his 
unpublished Harvard dissertation, The Satire of Social Types in Elizabethan 
Iiterature, 1935). The Elizabethan authorities had something to do with this. 
But one cannot agree that melancholy supplants satire in such excellent works as 
The Poetaster, Volpone, Epicoene, or the Alchemist, to mention the best of Jonson’s 
comedies written after 1600. The critical approach of Cleanth Brooks is no doubt 
sounder: “the Elizabethan period, no less than the eighteenth century, turns out 
to be a period in which the satiric element was very great, though we shall have to 
look for examples to such works as Hamlet, Timon of Athens, and Lear” (Modern 
Poetry and the Tradition, University of North Carolina Press, 1939, p. 230). 
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Marston and Donne are both pictured as being disillusioned by 
the writing of satire and turning as an escape from melancholy 
to the Church. But actually Donne and Marston travel in 
opposite directions. Marston turns from introspective satire to 
drama; and this change is marked by increasing objectivity and 
satiric skill, by a more balanced appreciation of women, and by 
the development of a genuine vein of comedy. Donne, on the 
other hand, begins with the excellent talent for objective drama 
that he so often displays in the Satires and the Songs and 
Sonets. But he becomes, following a tendency already notice- 
able in his earliest poems, increasingly introspective.** One may 
easily draw false conclusions from the fact that Hall, Marston, 
and Donne all began as satirists and ended as preachers. In the 
case of Donne, certainly, we have a clear picture of the fate 
which economic and intellectual circumstances inevitably force 
upon him. Concerning Marston we can do no more than guess, 
but in the case of Hall, too, we can see how the Church provides 
his one hope for advancement. We must remember that join- 
ing the Church after a struggle with secular existence did not 
have the same significance that it often has today. Actually, in 
the seventeenth century the Church was the greatest profession 
and could absorb more young scholars than any other. 

If we summarize the evidence that this article has so far 
produced, we shall see that the “ progress ” of Donne’s melan- 
choly is neither smooth nor simple, and that satire is much more 
than a disillusioning force. In the first place, Donne was sub- 
ject to melancholy even in his youth, and yet in his maturity 
he sometimes displays a gay sportiveness that is reminiscent of 
the urbane comedy in some of his early compositions.** Donne’s 
sexual melancholy is probably not, as Mr. Spencer thinks, the 
result of Donne’s stripping away the illusions concerning love; 
instead, his satiric realism, his “ scorn and shame,” are part of 
his effort to purge himself of a melancholy that he fears may 


°§ Their expressed esthetic standards, though, remain similar. Marston prefers his 
Satires to the more objective dramas (preface to The Fawn), and Donne prefers his 
self-analyzing poems, “ When I had least truth for my subjects.” 

See Hayward, pp. 584, 691. And cf. the excellent satire of Ignatius his 
Conclave, especially Hayward, p. 390, with its delightful Chaucerian irony. This 
prose-satire may be compared with the later comedies of Marston; for the excel- 
lence is in part due to the fact that Donne is kept by his objective theme from 
anatomizing. 
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overwhelm him. He seeks the same satiric relief from the 
melancholy that is caused by economic despair. But in the end 
these cumulated ailments prove too powerful for the purge 
of satire; especially when to his burden are added bodily melan- 
choly—through sickness *°—and spiritual melancholy—through 
distrust in his salvation, through disappointment in his rational, 
skeptical approach to experience, and probably through the 
disturbing implications of the new astronomy. 

There is no genuine evidence that satire has ever proved dis- 
illusioning—to the author, at least. The fact is, writing satire is 
a healthful satisfying profession. Reproof, ridicule, these are 
a part of the satirist’s temperament, symptomatic of the artistic 
irritation, the divine discontent, that is in his blood; and there 
is no reason why the satirist should not, through expression, 
find as much pleasure and relief from pent-up emotions as the 
lyric poet. If Donne were a man of less complicated personality; 
if his skepticism, for instance, were like Dryden’s, he might, 
with his keen perception, his powerful wit and imagination, 
his talent for vivid compact speech, have been our greatest 
English satirist. But life was for him too complex to be resolved 
by satire; nor in the long run could he successfully ease his feel- 
ings by artistic expression. Yet to make his “ disillusion” a 
result of his writing satire is to fancy pneumonia a result of 
fever. Though Elizabethan satire may precede Elizabethan 
melancholy, it is merely the early symptoms of a more serious 
illness. It is perhaps safe to carry the analogy further: as fever 
is the body’s medicine to help fight off contagion, satire is the 
medicine of the mind; and it attempts to externalize, to bring 
dissatisfaction out of the unconscious, and so provide relief. 


University of Minnesota 


°5 Mr. Spencer does not take into account the increasing ill health which certainly 
accentuates the later melancholy of Donne. 
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THE MODERN OTHELLO 
By Leo KirscHpaum 


Is the Othello of modern critics Shakespeare’s Othello? 

Here are three representative opinions. To Sir Edmund 
Chambers, Othello is “the simple open-hearted soldier,” “a 
gracious and doomed creature ” who is an “ easy victim.” * For 
Kittredge, he is “an heroic and simple nature, putting full 
trust in two friends, both of whom betray him, the one in angry 
malice, the other by weakness and self-seeking.”? Stoll sees 
him as a very noble dramatic puppet who evinces no psycho- 
logical consistency in his passage from love to sudden jealousy 
and who must fall because of the dramatic device that every 
one trusts the villain: Iago is Othello’s nemesis.* 

I do not think that this Othello is Shakespeare’s Othello. I 
do not think that this is the Othello whom the judicious reader 
or spectator or actor sees. I do not think that this is the Othello 
whom an Elizabethan audience saw. Theodore Spencer is more 
cautious: “ It is solely because Othello is the kind of man that 
he is that a man like Iago can destroy him.” * Yet what kind 
of man is the Moor? I think that Shakespeare give the answer 
partially by means of contrast within the play. 

Consider the following speech of Iago to Roderigo in I, ii, 
when the latter says that it is not in his power to control his 
love for Desdemona: 


1 Shakespeare: A Survey (London, 1935), pp. 219, 225. 

? Shakespere (Harvard University Press, 1930), p. 35. 

® Art and Artifice in Shakespeare (Cambridge University Press, 1933), pp. 6-55, 
173-4, passim; Shakespeare and Other Masters (Harvard University Press, 1940), 
pp. 59-84, passim; “ Source and Motive in Macbeth and Othello,” RES 19 (1943). 
25-32. The opinions of Stoll, Chambers, and Kittredge have been arbitrarily 
selected. Further examples of the same view can easily be found. For example, 
Dover Wilson says that “Iago’s victim is blameless”; The Essential Shakespeare 
(New York and Cambridge, 1932), p. 120. For a most interesting consideration of 
Othello, far different from most, one which takes the Moor as a not totally assimi- 
lated black barbarian, see Mark Van Doren’s Shakespeare (New York, 1939), pp. 
225-37. To Van Doren, Othello “ deserves his tragedy.” 

* Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (New York, 1942), p. 124. 
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... tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus. Our bodies are our 
gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners; so that if we will 
plant nettles or sow lettuce, set hyssop and weed up thyme, supply 
it with one gender of herbs or distract it with many, either to have 
it sterile with idleness or manured with industry, why, the power 
and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills. If the balance of 
our lives had not one scale of reason to poise another of sensuality, 
the blood and baseness of our natures would conduct us to most 
preposterous conclusions; but we have reason to cool our raging 
motions, our carnal stings, our unbitted lusts, whereof I take this 
that you call love to be a sect or scion. 


Shakespeare, says Kittredge, uses Iago “for the utterance of 
great truths.” “ Of all these the most remarkable is his sublime 
assertion (to Roderigo) of the supremacy of will and reason 
in the cultivation of the moral faculties... . That is a saying 
of which Hamlet himself might be proud, and to which the 
noble Brutus would assent with enthusiasm.” ° Yet Iago’s state- 
ment is simple Christian catechism. It is “ the true doctrine ” 
which is uttered by Jack Cade in the Mirror for Magistrates.® 
If this doctrine be noble, then the Othello of modern critics is 
not noble, for they assert that he is not the maker of his own 
destiny: Iago is. But if we are going to insist on understanding 
Elizabethan dramatic artifice, let us also insist on examining 
Othello according to the traditional values which Shakespeare 
has injected implicitly and explicitly into the play. Actually by 
stressing Othello’s innocence, modern critics have robbed the 
character of what the Elizabethans considered man’s highest 
dignity—his own responsibility for his own life and character. 
Othello is less innocuous than modern critics conceive him 
because he ultimately is responsible for his terrible fate. On 
the other hand, precisely because of this responsibility, he 
possesses a stature as tragic protagonist which without this 
responsibility he could not possess. 

Modern critics exonerate Othello. The noble hero is not 
responsible for the catastrophe. It is the devil-man, Iago, who 
is. But Othello is not the only noble character in the play who 
falls because of the wiles of Iago. Cassio does too. But Cassio 
does not excuse himself of culpability. He, too, follows the 


5 Op. cit., pp. 45-6. 
°F. M. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (London, 1943), pp. 53-4. 
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doctrine laid down by Iago above. Let us examine II, iii, 278- 
312. Knowing that he should not drink, Cassio has listened to 
the tempter, Iago, has become drunk in consequence, has created 
a scene, and has been dismissed from office: 


Cas. I will rather sue to be despis’d than to deceive so good a 
commander with so slight, so drunken, and so indiscreet an officer. 
Drunk? and speak parrot? and squabble? swagger? swear? and 
discourse fustian with one’s own shadow? O thou invisible spirit 
of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee 
devil! ... I remember a mass of things, but nothing distinctly; a 
quarrel, but nothing wherefore. O God, that men should put an 
enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains! That we should, 
with joy, pleasance, revel, and applause, transform ourselves into 
beasts! 

Iago. Why, but you are now well enough. How come you thus 
recovered? 

Cas. It hath pleas’d the devil drunkenness to give place to the 
devil wrath. One unperfectness shows me another, to make me 
frankly depise myself. 

Iago. Come, you are too severe a moraler. As the time, the place, 
and the condition of this country stands, I could heartily wish this 
had not befallen; but since it is as it is, mend it for your own good. 

Cas. I will ask him for my place again; he shall tell me I am 
a drunkard! Had I as many mouth as Hydra, such an answer would 
stop them all. To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and 
presently a beast! O strange! Every inordinate cup is unbless’d and 
the ingredient is a devil. 


Clearly Cassio considers that his succumbing to the devil was 
his own fault. He does not exonerate himself of responsibility 
for his own ruin. An Elizabethan audience would not have 
understood a dramatist who implied that the Devil was man’s 
nemesis. Man had free will. 

But, says Stoll constantly, the question of free will does not 
enter into the matter of Othello’s believing Iago. It is a dramatic 
convention that Iago’s mask is impenetrable. All the characters 
believe him to be honest. Hence, Othello must believe Iago’s 
slander against Desdemona. 

It is true that Shakespeare has artfully maintained the fiction 
of Iago’s honesty among the dramatis personae. But Shake- 
speare is more artful than Stoll notes. There are three clean-cut 
occasions in the play when the characters do not believe Iago. 
And each of these occasions occurs when he suggests that 


5 
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Desdemona is unchaste! Or let us put the matter a different 
way. Iago tells four of the characters that Desdemona is 
unchaste—and the only one who believes this accusation is 
Othello! It may be stated categorically that, contrary to Stoll, 
Shakespeare has underlined the premise that Othello need not 
have believed Iago’s imputations. 

In II, i, after the arrival scene in Cyprus, Iago asserts to 
Roderigo that Desdemona is in love with Cassio (220-1) “ With 
him? Why, ’tis not possible.” Iago persists (223-53): Cassio 
is “ a pestilent complete knave, and the woman hath found him 
already.” But Roderigo answers, “ I cannot believe that in her. 
She’s full of most bless’d condition.” And when Iago points to 
seeming proof, “ Dids’t thou not see her paddle with the palm 
of hishand? Dids’t not mark that? ”, Roderigo refuses to believe 
him: “ Yes, that I did; but that was but courtesy.” The next 
scene but one (II, ili) is the scene of Cassio’s downfall. But 
though Iago can tempt Cassio to drink, he cannot tempt him 
to disbelief in Desdemona’s chastity: 





Cas. Welcome, Iago; we must to the watch. 

Iago. Not this hour, Lieutenant; ’tis not yet ten o’ th’ clock. Our 
general cast us thus early for the love of his Desdemona; who let 
us not therefore blame. He hath not yet made wanton the night 
with her; and she is sport for Jove. 

Cas. She’s a most exquisite lady. 

Iago. And, I'll warrant her, full of game. 

Cas. Indeed, she’s a most fresh and delicate creature. 

Iago. What an eye she has! Methinks it sounds a pariey to 
provocation. 

Cas. An inviting eye; and yet methinks right modest. 

Iago. And when she speaks, is it not an alarum to love? 

Cas. She is indeed perfection. 

Iago. Well, happiness to their sheets! Come, Lieutenant, I have 
a stoup of wine; and here without are a brace of Cyprus gallants 
that would fain have a measure to the health of black Othello. 


And the very denouement of the play depends on one char- 
acter’s having more faith in Desdemona than in Iago. When 
Emilia first hears that her own husband has said that Desdemona 
was unfaithful, she cries, ““ He lies to the heart” (V, ii, 156). 
Thus, by having Iago always believed except in the matter of 
Desdemona’s morality and believed in this matter only by 
Othello, Shakespeare is certainly using the dramatic device of 
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contrast for a purpose. And what can this purpose be but to 
indicate that there is something in Othello’s character which 
leads him to believe Iago’s calumny concerning his wife? 

But what is this something? T.S. Eliot has made an illumi- 
nating statement concerning Othello’s final great speech, “ Soft 
you; a word or two before you go, etc.” (V, ii, 338-56) : 


What Othello seems to me to be doing in making this speech is 
cheering himself up. He is endeavouring to escape reality, he has 
ceased to think about Desdemona, and is thinking about himself. 
Humility is the most difficult of all virtues to achieve; nothing dies 
harder than the desire to think well of oneself. Othello succeeds 
in turning himself into a pathetic figure, by adopting an aesthetic 
rather than a moral attitude, dramatizing himself against his en- 
vironment. He takes in the spectator, but the human motive is 
primarily to take in himself. I do not believe that any writer has 
ever exposed this bovarysme, the human will to see things as they 
are not, more clearly than Shakespeare.’ 


But Eliot could have gone much further. In this last scene there 
is much evidence that Othello refuses to look squarely at his 
crime. Fate was responsible: “ But, O vain boast! Who can 
control his fate? ’tis not so now ” (264-5). Or it was the stars: 
“O ill-starr’d wench!” (272). Or his motive was of the best: 
He is “An honourable murderer. ... For nought I did in hate, 
but all in honour! ” (294-5) . Contrast this self-exculpation with 


7™“Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca,” in Selected Essays: 1917-1932 
(London, 1932), pp. 130-1. Though this viewpoint can be supported much more 
than Eliot supports it, as I indicate above, Stoll takes issue with it in Art and 
Artifice, pp. 173-4. “ As I have shown elsewhere this is a self-descriptive method 

: if taken as a bit of self-consciousness, it much troubles the noble and heroic 
impression.” The answer to this is, simply, that apparently Shakespeare did want 
this impression to be troubled. One cannot possibly take Othello on his own terms. 
Every single thing that he says about himself in III, iii, 177 ff., “ Think’st thou ld 
make a life of jealousy, etc.” is immediately disproved by the way he acts in the 
lines immediately succeeding. 

Although Stoll constantly rebukes other critics for their “ psychology,” in answer- 
ing Eliot he does not hesitate to invent his own “ psychology”: “And even as 
dramatic psychology—that is, such as does not press and peer behind drama and 
poetry—the speech is finely appropriate. After such an experience and such depths 
of despair Othello must, in sheer reaction and relapse, think a little well of himself. 
It is one of the glories of Shakespeare that . . . he recognizes the limits of human 
nature... .” 

Then does Stoll agree with Eliot? The issue seems to be that the former sees 
the hero as thoroughly noble, the latter as imperfectly noble. However, Eliot also 
indicates the tension between these two viewpoints going on at one and the same 
time in the spectator, for Eliot himself is a spectator. 
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the attitude of Cassio toward his fall which we discussed earlier. 
There is little doubt, I believe, that the Othello of the last scene 
is not quite so strong a character as critics have made him out to 
be.* He is understandably human—but he is not greatly noble. 

It is this, the refusal to face reality, this, the trait of self- 
idealization, which makes of Shakespeare’s Othello a psycho- 
logically consistent characterization and which explains why he 
falls so quickly into Iago’s trap, why he alone on Iago’s instiga- 
tion believes Desdemona a strumpet. 

Stoll maintains that Othello’s belief in Iago is not grounded 
in Othello’s psychology but is merely Shakespeare’s dramatic 
device. “And it is only ... by means of a specious and unreal 
psychology that he is made incapable of distrusting the testi- 
mony which his nature forbids him to accept, to the point of 
distrusting the testimony and character of those whom both his 
nature and their own forbid him to discredit.” ® Accordingly, 
Stoll belabors those critics who have attempted to see Othello 
as a psychologically consistent character. 

It is interesting to see the way Stoll reasons. Again and again, 
when in discussing characters he says that Shakespeare substi- 
tutes artifice for authentic psychology, it is always Stoll’s own 
concept of psychology which is the criterion. It may be, indeed, 
that the “psychology” of the critics whom Stoll attacks is 
entirely false. It does not follow that the “ psychology ” which 
Stoll employs to disprove them is correct. It is possible that 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of how certain human beings operate 


* The final Othello is not a pretty sight to watch. Consider his whimpering 
(243-5 and 270-1), his refusal to be by himself (257-8), his uncontrolled screaming 
(277-82). I cannot see how Schiicking can write of Othello that “ Shakespeare’s 
intention . . . was to create a hero who, for all his weakness in the matter of 
jealousy, never falls so low as to lose his dignity ”; “ The Baroque Character of the 
Elizabethan Tragic Hero,” Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy 
(1938), p. 27. Critics state—but do no more than state—that Othello at the 
end is a better man than he has been before; see A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean 
Tragedy (London and New York, 1906), p. 198; R. W. Chambers, Man’s Uncon- 
querable Mind (London and Toronto, 1939), pp. 261, 303; E. M. W. Tillyard, 
Shakespeare’s Last Plays (London, 1938), pp. 17, 21. G. Wilson Knight, “ The 
Othello Music,” in The Wheel of Fire (Oxford University Press, 1930), p. 130, 
does not claim growth but does claim that during the last scene “Othello is a 
nobly tragic figure.” 

° Othello (University of Minnesota Press, 1915), p. 33; quoted with a few changes 
in Art and Artifice, p. 16. 
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in given situations is better than Stoll’s. One is very much 
inclined to believe this merely on a priori grounds when he 
reads the following sentence in the midst of Stoll’s rebuttal of 
those who have tried to read Othello’s character: “ Psychology, 
like law, is common sense, though art itself need not be.” *° No 
one who has any knowledge of the human heart and mind— 
whether he be a psychiatrist, or a psychologist, or a literary 
critic interested in determining to what extent art reflects life, 
or a spectator in the theater—will be inclined to agree with Stoll. 

As a matter of fact, so irrational can human behavior be that 
in order to create probability the dramatist has to make his 
characters more consistent than people are in real life. It is a 
measure of Shakespeare’s greatness that his probable characters 
are also possible characters.** When Shakespeare created Othello, 
he was merely imitating a life that produces a Rousseau or a 
William Blake, romantic idealists who swing from overtrust to 
unjust suspicion in a twinkling. Emotional polarity is one of the 
commonest traits of humanity. We all have a touch of paranoia 
in us. To the extent that we acclaim our own greatness (7. e., 
escape reality) , to that extent do we suspect others. This is not 
common sense—but it is life. And Shakespeare imitates life. 
And the spectator reacts to this imitation not with technical 
knowledge but with awareness of human nature. 

Othello from the beginning is too much of a romantic idealist— 
in regard to himself and others. He considers human nature 
superior to what it actually is. He overvalues Desdemona as 
much as he overvalues Iago—and himself.’? In IV, iii, Emilia 
discusses sex in blunt unromantic terms. And her husband tells 
Othello in ITI, iii, 138-141: 

Who has that breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 


Keep leets and law-days and in sessions sit 
With meditations lawful? 


1° Art and Artifice in Shakespeare, p. 17. 

11The underlying premise of the present paper is that expressed by W. W. 
Lawrence, “ Artifice must always be sustained by a due proportion of nature, of 
psychological consistency.” “ Hamlet’s Sea Voyage,” PMLA 59 (1944). 69. 

12See Maud Bodkin, Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (Oxford University Press, 
1934), pp. 217-24, 245, 332-4. This is probably the best psychological discussion of 
Othello to be found. But Miss Bodkin is interested in much broader matters than 
I am. 
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And even Desdemona in II, iv, 148, says: “ Nay, we must 
think men are not gods.” But now listen to Othello when we 
see him and Desdemona together for the first time, when she 
has just pleaded to be allowed to go to Cyprus with him (LI, iii, 
261-79) : © 


Oth. Your voyces Lords: beseech you let her will, 
Haue a free way, I therefore beg it not 
To please the pallat of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heate, the young affects 
In [me] defunct, and proper satisfaction, 
But to be free and bounteous of her mind, 
And heauen defend your good soules that you thinke 
I will your serious and good businesse scant, 
For she is with me;—no, when light-wing’d toyes, 
And feather’d Cupid foyles with wanton dulnesse, 
My speculative and actiue instruments, 
That my disports, corrupt and taint my businesse, 
Let huswiues make a skellet of my Helme, 
And all indigne and base aduersities, 
Make head against my reputation. 
Du. Be it, as you shall priuately determine, 
Either for stay or going, the affaires cry hast, 
And speede must answer, you must hence to night, 
Desd. To night my Lord? 
Du. This night. 
Oth. With all my heart. 


Note how carefully Shakespeare distinguishes between Desde- 
mona’s cry (This is their wedding night!) and Othello’s almost 
inhuman, “ With all my heart.” 

Just as Othello flees from facing what he is in the last act, so 
too does he flee from what he is in the above speech in the first 
act.'* That which makes him psychologically consistent is his 


*®T quote from the first quarto because folio omits Desdemona’s question and 
the Duke’s reply in 279. Modern texts differ, some following Q, some F. 

** Of this speech, Theodore Spencer (op. cit., pp. 127-8) writes: “His love for 
Desdemona is in keeping with such a character; entirely unlike the love of Troilus 
for Cressida, it has no sensuality in it. When he asks to be allowed to take 
Desdemena to Cyprus with him, he explicitly describes—in the terms of Elizabethan 
psychology—the exalted quality of his devotion: [Spencer quotes the speech.] Like 
Horatio, Othello appears to all the world as a man who is not passion’s slave. His 
higher faculties, his ‘ speculative and offic’d instruments,’ are apparently in complete 
control.” 

Is Othello, then, displaying sensuality when in Cyprus, in II, iii, 8-10, he says to 
Desdemona: 
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refusal to see himself as ordinarily human.*® The importance of 
I, iii, 261-75, in which Othello disclaims sexual feelings, is that 
it furnishes the spectator with the first clear indication that 
Othello considers himself above human passions. From that 
time on the spectator will watch for repetition of this dangerous 
self-delusion and evidence that indicates it is a delusion. The 
spectator will contrast the Platonic exhilaration of the “O my 
fair warrior!” passage (II, i, 185 ff.) with the sexuality of 
“Come, my dear love, etc.” (II, iii, 3-10). The spectator will 
be prepared for the outbreak of passion dissolving judgment in 
III, iii, by Othello’s outburst toward the drunken Cassio in II, 
ili, 204-7: 
Now, by heaven, 

My blood begins my safer guides to rule; 

And passion, having my best judgment collied, 

Assays to lead the way. 


Here, for the first time, the god pose clearly dissolves. The spec- 
tator will observe self-delusion permeating the temptation scene 
(III, iti) in which Othello disclaims attitudes and emotions 
which he immediately exhibits. The spectator will see Othello 
holding on to his high opinion of himself in IV,i, 39-40: “ Nature 
would not invest herself in such shadowing passion without 


Come, my dear love. 
The purchase made, the fruits are to ensue; 
That profit’s yet to come ’tween me and you. 


Is Desdemona displaying “sensuality” when she cries, “Tonight, my lord?” 
Othello may play the noble stoic concerning marriage in I, iii. But he talks like a 
normal man concerning marriage in II, iii. And unless Shakespeare was extra- 
ordinarily careless, the two speeches were meant to contrast. In the first Othello 
indicates that he is above men; in the second, that he is a man. He is a good man 
in the second, an extraordinary man (if honest) in the first. But since the second 
contradicts the first, Othello is neither extraordinary nor honest. Certainly an 
audience feels if it does not see something wrong in the first. One function of 
Iago’s filth in I, i, is certainly to indicate to the audience the sexual aspect of 
marriage. 
15 Compare Othello’s opinion of himself with Henry the Fifth’s (HV, IV, i, 
104-12): 
For, though I speak it to you, I think the King is but a man, as I am. 
The violet smells to him as it does to me; the element shows to him as it 
doth to me; all his senses have but human conditions. His ceremonies laid 
by, in his nakedness he appears but a man; and though his affections are 
higher mounted than ours, yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the like 
wing. 
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some instruction. It is not words that shakes me thus.” When 
Iago tells Othello that he must have patience or the former will 
consider him “all in all in spleen,” the spectator will hear Othello 
say, “I will be found most cunning in my patience” (IV, i, 
88-91) though word and act deny him. The spectator will see 
grating sensuality and the god pose held concomittantly in V, 
li, 13-22. The conjunction of “T’ll smell it on the tree” and 
self-justification is pretty ghastly. I quote Kittredge’s note in 
his individual edition on lines 21-22: “ This sorrow’s heavenly 
... love”: “ My sorrow is like that which God feels when he 
punishes the guilty: he loves the sinner, yet punishes the sin. 
Cf. Hebrews, xii, 6: ‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’ 
Here again we see that Othello regards himself as the agent of 
divine justice. He strives to maintain this attitude of mind 
throughout the scene, but in vain.” In short the spectator will 
not, like Stoll, accept Othello’s description of himself as “ one 
not easily jealous” in V, ii, 345, as a trustworthy remark, for 
it comes from one who from the first has believed himself to be 
what actually he is not. 

Othello’s romantic idealism has made him overidealize him- 
self and Desdemona from the first. And like other romantic 
idealists, his overtrust speedily shifts to undertrust on the first 
provocation. Careful readers of the temptation scene (III, iii) 
will observe how Othello cooperates with Iago, how Iago seems 
rather to make Othello see what corruption is within himself 
than to put something there which has not been there. 


There is terrible truth in the reflection that if a man is wedded to 
his fantasy of woman as the steadfast hiding-place of his heart, the 
fountain whence his current flows, so that he grows frantic and 
blind with passion at the thought of the actual woman he has 
married as a creature of natural varying impulse—then he lies at 
the mercy of life’s chances, and of his own secret fears and 
suspicions.*® 


Paradoxically, Othello loves Desdemona so much that it is 
questionable whether in human terms he loves her at all. He 
loves not Desdemona but his image of her. (Shelley was such 
another.) To Othello, his wife is not a woman but the matrix 


16 Bodkin, Archetypal Patterns, p. 222. 
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of his universe.’ And to Othello he himself is not a man but a 
super-being without ordinary human emotions. I never read 
the Othello speech above without recalling Juliet’s passionate 
hymeneal, “ Gallop apace, etc.” (III, ii, 1-31). Why does Iago 
say of Othello in relation to Desdemona (II, iii, 345-54) ? 


And then for her 
To win the Moor, were’t to renounce his baptism, 
All seals and symbols of redeemed sin, 
His soul is so enfettr’d to her love, 
That she may make, unmake, do what she list, 
Even as her appetite shall play the god 
With his weak function. 


Othello, Iago is indicating here, keeps no proportion in his love. 
And there is no proportion in his fall. What makes of him a con- 
sistent character is a species of romantic idealism which soars, 
shatters, and partially reeovers—which at no time, Shakespeare 
indicates by contrast, is ever to be taken on its own terms as 
modern critics tend to take it—which at no time, one can say, 
is completely equivalent with a nobility based on what the 
world is and not on what it is not. 

Concerning this view, however, critics may say that I avoid 
the crucial descriptions of Othello by Iago: 


The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so, 
And will as tenderly be led by th’ nose 

As asses are. (I, iii, 405-8) 


The Moor, howbeit that I endure him not, 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature, 

And I dare think he’ll prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband. (II, i, 297-300) 


Of course both these statements are choral. The first supports 
my analysis. It is a cynically realistic judgment of Othello’s 


17“ My life upon her faith” (I, iii, 295). Iago’s opinion (II, iti, 348-54), quoted 
above. “ Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul, etc.” (III, iii, 90-2). “If she 
be false, O, then heaven mocks itself!” (III, iii, 278). “O, now for ever Farewell 
the tranquil mind! etc.” (III, iii, 347-57). The most notable expression of the total 
dependence of Othello on his image of Desdemona is in IV, ii, 47-64, “Had it 
pleas’d heaven, etc.” But these are explicit statements. His whole bearing toward 
Desdemona, especially in II, i, the arrival in Cyprus scene, implies this view of her. 
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particular kind of nobility. What better definition of a romantic 
idealist can we find than that he is one “ That thinks men honest 
that but seem to be so ”—including himself? And the second 
statement is followed by lines which indicate that Othello can 
be made jealous “ Even to madness.” There is no difficulty here 
i: reconciling how Iago sees Othello and how the spectator sees 
him. The trouble is that critics tend to see him as he sees himself. 
Do we take other self-deluded characters on their own terms— 
Angelo, Romeo, Lear, Timon, Hotspur? 

For Othello is not the only self-deluded character in Shake- 
speare’s plays who thinks himself more ideal than actuality per- 
mits. Consider Romeo in his relationship with Rosaline.** 
Remember what happens to Angelo in Measure for Measure. 
Of him, at the opening of the play, the Duke says (I, iti, 50-4): 

Lord Angelo is precise, 
Stands at guard with envy, scarce confesses 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 


Is more to bread than stone; hence shall we see, 
If power change purpose, what our seemers be. 


There is probably more likeness between Othello and Angelo 
than critics care to find.’® Doesn’t Othello fail in the test too? 
And there is one other Shakespeare character who suddenly 
swings from the high pinnacle of an idealism which is not based 
on reality to a ghastly misanthropy which, also, is not based 
on reality. Of Timon of Athens, Apemantus says, “ The middle 
of humanity thou never knewest, but the extremity of both 
ends ” (IV, iii, 300-1) . How apt these words are for Othello too! 
That an outwardly noble character could fall because of an 
inner flaw, Shakespeare had indicated by means of Proteus even 
in the early The Two Gentlemen of Verona. And what of the 
thrice-noble Macbeth? 


18 Objective analysis of this relationship is supplied by Friar Laurence in II, 
iii, 64-82. 
1° With Othello’s denial and Iago’s admission of human frailty cited above, cf. 
Isabella to Angelo (II, ii, 136-41): 
Go to your bosom; 
Knock there, and ask you heart what it doth know 
That’s like my brother’s fault. If it confess 
A natural guiltiness such as is his, 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brother’s life. 
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In short, it seems to me that by means of Iago’s soliloquies; 
by means of character contrast with the brutally clear-eyed 
Iago, the earthy Emilia, the self-honest Cassio (who, also, be 
it remembered, openly admits his relationship to Bianca) ; by 
means of action contrast in the rejoinders of Roderigo, Cassio, 
and Emilia to the proposal that Desdemona is unchaste; by 
means of Othello’s own words in the first and second acts; by 
means of a carefully drawn Othello in the temptation scene who 
considers himself much stronger than he actually is; by means 
of sundry touches throughout which show Othello refusing to 
recognize his own passionate nature; by means of a broken 
Othello in the last act, who tries to hang on to his nobility by 
refusing to face the fact of his murder—by means of all this 
Shakespeare has shown us that his hero is not as strong or as 
good a man as he thinks he is, that the hero’s flaw is his refusal 
to face the reality of his own nature. This Othello, who (I 
think) is the Othello Shakespeare intended to convey, is rather 
different from the modern Othello, who is always thoroughly 
noble—before, during, and after his downfall. The truly noble 
aspects of Othello I have not stressed. They are obvious. The 
blots on the scutcheon I have stressed, for critics have obscured 
them. 

The Othello that Shakespeare presents is nobly tragic in the 
same sense in which Macbeth and Antony and Coriolanus and 
Lear are nobly tragic. Shakespeare’s tragic protagonist is noble, 
but he is not altogether noble. He represents Aristotle’s dictum: 


A man not preeminently virtuous and just, whose misfortune, how- 
ever, is brought upon him not by vice or depravity but by some 
error of judgment, he being one of those who enjoy great reputa- 
tion and prosperity. . . . The change in the hero’s fortunes must 
be . . . from happiness to misery; and the cause of it must lie not 
in any depravity, but in some great error on his part; the man him- 
self being either such as we have described, or better, not worse, 
than that. (Poetics, Chapter 13) 


It is not the hero’s nobility in Shakespeare’s tragedies but the 
flaw, the sin or error that all flesh is heir to, that destroys him. 
It is the close interweaving of great man, mere man, and base 
man that makes of Othello the peculiarly powerful and mysteri- 
ous figure he is. In him Shakespeare shows the possible great- 
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ness, the possible baseness not only closely allied in what is after 
all mere man but also so causally connected that one must 
perforce wonder and weep.”° 


St. Louis University 


?° Since writing the above, I have read an important little book, Allardyce Nicoll’s 
Studies in Shakespeare (Hogarth Lectures No. 3, London, 1931). Since students of 
Shakespeare tend to distrust—and rightly—any character interpretation that differs 
sharply from the traditional view, I am happy to record that Professor Nicoll 
(though he uses a different approach, less inductive and comparative than im- 
pressionistic) has come to the same conclusion as this paper presents—that Othello 
is a self-deceiving romantic idealist. Though he merely outlines rather than fills 
in in detail (as this paper attempts), yet our interpretations even to the use some- 
times of the same passages coincide remarkably. But I do not think that Professor 
Nicoll sees Othello as in tension between conflicting inward forces: he tends to strip 
him bluntly of all nobility. I suppose I should say that when it comes to Desde- 
mona and Iago, I accept the traditional interpretations rather than Nicoll’s. 
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MILTON’S HARAPHA AND RENAISSANCE COMEDY 
By Dante, C. BouGHNER 


The arrogant tone of the preface to Samson Agonistes puzzles 
the minds of some readers, especially the sympathetic, with the 
anxiety lest Milton might not have kept his own drama entirely 
free from the “error of intermixing Comic stuff with Tragic 
sadness and gravity.” This error he contemptuously denounces 
in these prefatory lines. One passage, the scene in which the 
giant Harapha of Gath mocks the blinded Hebrew strong man, 
bears a similarity so close to certain widely-used and time- 
proved comic stuff of the European, and more particularly of 
the Renaissance, stage that this anxiety flares up into a down- 
right misgiving. Even for sources of this episode, however, 
scholars usually look in the direction Milton pointed, toward 
the Greek tragic poets. In his study of such influences on 
Samson, for example, Professor William R. Parker has reached 
the conclusion that the Philistine champion is essentially a 
familiar Euripidean type, the blusterer.. The modifications 
that I am about to urge rest upon several objections to this 
view. In the first place, Harapha does not greatly resemble the 
bully Lycus in the Heracles of Euripides or the corresponding 
figure in the Hercules Furens of Seneca, whom Milton mentions 
in the preface. Secondly, the classical dramatist merely reported 
the humbling of the villain or left his audience to suspect it, 
whereas Milton actually brings the two champions face to face 
and causes the vain boaster to display his cowardice in the de- 
bate with Samson—a more modern sort of dramaturgy. The 
language of the part, moreover, has little in common with Greek 
tragedy or biblical story, but much with the romances of 
chivalry: Harapha is a boastful knight strongly recalling Spen- 
ser’s Braggadocchio, whose words contain many suggestions of 
knightly combat or trial at arms.’ 


1 Milton’s Debt to Greek Tragedy in “ Samson Agonistes” (Baltimore, 1937), 
pp. 122-24. 

? Professor Allan H. Gilbert pointed this out in “Samson Agonistes 1096,” 
Modern Language Notes, 29 (1914). 161-62. He also has a note on the Italian 
material in the Cyclopedia of Literary and Dramatic Criticism. 
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Most important, certain themes and postures equally alien to 
Greek or biblical sources echo common situations in Renais- 
sance drama, particularly the academic comedy of Italy. Some 
of Harapha’s boasts, true, are like the traditional brags of the 
Latin miles gloriosus, for example, “stock renown’d” and 
“valour”; but neither Plautus nor Terence represents the con- 
flict between the coward and his humbler, although Strato- 
phanes in the Truculentus and Thraso in the Eunuchus fore- 
shadow such a dénouement. Very different and also very 
modern is Harapha’s emphasis on his “ honour,” which he has 
won by “ mortal duel ”; his knightly disdain for Samson’s feats 
of strength and unchivalric equipment, and a preference for the 
“glorious arms” worn in battle by heroes and for a combat 
“in camp or listed field ”; his pretended lament that “ fortune ” 
in the past has prevented the two from meeting and now makes 
it impossible for a “ noble Warriour” to stoop to such an un- 
worthy “match”; and his taking refuge, when directly chal- 
lenged by Samson, in the pretext that “no man of arms” 
would fight with a condemned man. 

To the student of Renaissance drama these are familiar 
catch-words. The sense of honor, maintained by the duel, and 
the laws of arms that prescribed circumstances when fighting 
was necessary are conventional topics in the codified chivalry 
and the courtesy literature of the sixteenth century.’ The 
soldier of the Cinquecento stage, like his Latin ancestor, 
boasted of his martial deeds; the playwrights contrived to 
mirror the times by introducing the duel, but using it for farce. 
It became a stock means of satirizing the subtleties of a code of 
honor denounced by the Italian humanists as a puerile Spanish 
importation and also of representing the boaster’s cowardice 
upon the stage itself.* The dramatists portrayed the soldier as 
pretending to possess that distinguishing mark of the gentle- 
man, honor, which may be defined as the opinion of: gentlemen 


* For a discussion of the duello, see F. R. Bryson, The Point of Honor in Siz- 
teenth Century Italy (New York, 1935); and The Sixteenth-Century Italian Duel, 
Chicago, 1938. 

*A description of the Latin miles and the domestication of the rédle on the 
Cinquecento stage can be found in my paper on “ The Braggart in Italian Renais- 
sance Comedy,” Publications of the Modern Language Association, 58 (1943). 
42-83. 
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that a man has in all actions displayed valor or justice or the 
respect inspired by the possession of these virtues. The pur- 
pose of the duel was to prove that someone had lost this honor. 
Society fell into two classes, those incapable and those capable 
of honor; in the latter class were men of noble rank, gentlemen, 
and soldiers. Naturally the braggarts of the theater boast their 
honorable status. For example, some like Zeladelfo in Vincenzo 
Gabiani’s Gelosi (1545) pride themselves on being soldiers and 
gentlemen and are ludicruously sensitive about their honor; ° 
others like Basilisco in G. B. Della Porta’s Furiosa (1609) 
swear by their word as gentlemen and by their “ nobilita.” ° 
The dramatists ordinarily made the soldier the victim of a 
situation in which he must either accept a challenge and by 
fighting run the risk of wounds or blows, or decline the chal- 
lenge on some pretext by which the code of arms permitted him 
to retain his honor; and the satirists exercised their comic in- 
genuity to exploit such an evasion. 


Noblemen scorned to fight with any but their equals; and the 
braggart, assuming a nobility he had not, frequently employed 
this scorn for men of lower ranks as a means of escaping duels 
and preventing boasts of skill and valor from being put to the 
test of actual combat. In Della Porta’s Moro (1606) , Parabola 
declines a meeting with his rival because he can gain no glory 
from a fight with a single adversary who is not even a soldier. 
The acceptance of an insult or an accusation rendered a man in- 
famous and thus cost him his honor. Since the braggart ordi- 
narily inspired jeers and affronts on every hand, he exhausted 
the code of arms with ingenious but farcical diligence for pre- 
texts both elaborate and flimsy in order to justify his cowardice 
and maintain his reputation. Trasimaco in Della Porta’s Sorella 
(1589) pays no attention to the insults of the parasite not only 
because of their difference in rank, but also because he is ac- 
customed, like Harapha, to a formal combat before cavaliers 
and noble spectators;* the soldier Tonin in the Moschetta (ce. 
1520) of Angelo Beolco (“ Ruzzante”) also rejects a peasant’s 


° Vinegia, 1551, 5. 4. 

® Commedie, 4 vols., Naples, 1727, Furiosa, 2. 1. 
7 Moro, 2. 12. 

8 Sorella, 3.8. 
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challenge unless they face each other in full armor and on 
horseback.° 

The affront must be recognized as such by giver and injured 
alike. The Italian braggart displayed a mental agility foreign 
to the more doltish Latin miles in the efforts he made to use 
this convention as a means of preserving his honor: he pre- 
tended to be deaf, like Spampana in Venturino da Pesaro’s 
Farsa Satyra Morale (1521) ;*° to be unable to see in the dark, 
like Martebellonio in Della Porta’s Due Fratelli Rivali (c. 
1580) ;** or to regard a blow as given in jest, like Bellerofonte 
in Sforza degli Oddi’s Prigione d’Amore (c. 1580) ;** or like 
Trasilogo in Della Porta’s Olimpia (c. 1550) he pays no at- 
tention to charges against his reputation because they are pal- 
pable lies.** Bellerofonte and Basilisco postpone their humilia- 
tion by the fiction of submitting a controversy to some 
authority or consulting the standard works of the duel in the 
confident expectation that they will be able to find their honor 
unsullied, though like Harapha they desert the field.* In spite 
of actual humiliation, the Italian sought to justify his be- 
havior and preserve his reputation by sophistical explanations 
of his cowardice. He might rush off to keep an important en- 
gagement that demands his presence elsewhere or sheath his 
sword when his adversary proves insistent by recalling a vow 
never to fight on the Sabbath.** In Pietro Aretino’s Talanta 
(1542) , the blustering veteran Tinca refuses to fight his young 
rival, even after stinging insults, by the assertion that the youth 
dares talk thus only because he is not Tinca’s equal and so 
knows the soldier cannot fight him; Tinca threatens him with 
just revenge at the proper time.” 

Of these Italian plays, the most instructive in this connection 


®In Tutte le Opere [Vicenza], 1584. Tr. A. Mortier in Ruzzante, 2 vols., Paris, 
1925-26, 2. 123-85. 

*° In L. Stoppato, La Comedia Popolare in Italia (Padova, 1887), pp. 197-211. 

11 Fd. cit., 4. 3. 

12 Venetia, 1591, 5. 6. 

wT WG. it 2: T. 

4 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’Amore, 4. 8; Della Porta, Furiosa, 2. 8. In the comedies 
references are made to the “Consiglio di Spagna” and to works like Girolamo 
Muzio’s treatise JI Duello, Vinegia, 1551. 

15 Della Porta, Moro, 3. 3. 

1® Commedie, ed. E. Camerini, Milan, 1888, Talanta, 3. 15. The Quattro Comedie 
of Aretino were printed in London in 1588. 
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is Oddi’s Prigione d’Amore. Captain Bellerofonte Scarabom- 
bardon is a kind of court jester whose size is even greater than 
his name “’ and into whose portrait the author has mixed the 
insolence, the noisy quarrelsomeness, and the mixture of laconic 
insult and formal debate that Professor Parker found essen- 
tially Euripidean when analyzing Harapha; indeed, Bellerofonte 
is an interesting example of the tendency of the Italian play- 
wrights to infuse the part with the rhetoric and the learned 
allusions relished by the humanistic audience. He brags of his 
familiarity with the duel and of the services he has rendered 
his prince by mortal combats; he also describes the circum- 
stances of a knightly match in which he out-fought ten famous 
champions in the great hall of the palace of the Duke of 
Ferrara surrounded by an illustrious crown of noble spectators. 
When put to the test, however, Bellerofonte, like Harapha, 
avoids direct challenges by a series of dodges based on the 
convention that 'a gentleman could fight only with his equals. 
Thus he is ready to meet King Philip of Spain or the god Mars; 
but he refuses to fight a less exalted opponent because he con- 
siders it beneath his honor to cross swords with some one he does 
not know, or with one who has studied fencing only one year 
when he has studied six, or with a mere boy.’* Like Harapha, 
also, he blames “ Fortuna” for making it impossible, without 
loss of Konor, to fight his rival, a condemned man." 

Through the boisterous slapstick of the commedia dell’arte, 
many themes developed and conventionalized by the academic 
playwrights reached popular audiences and spread over 
Europe. In Flaminio Scala’s collection of plots, the Teatro delle 
Fauole Rappresentatiue (1611),°° the Capitano Spavento 
seems at most times to be just on the point of drawing his 
sword, but ready to flee if his brags do not cow. In one scenario 
he is at first eager to meet his rival, but he refuses to fight when 
wronged by asserting that his adversary is a devil; on another 


174 conventional description of the braggart is “Un bel Colosso” (Boneto 
Ghirardi, Leonida, Venetia, 1585, 3. 8). There is a contrast between physical bulk 
and microscopic courage. 

18 Prigione d’Amore, 5. 9. 

19“ Se con l’esser tu gid come traditor condennato, non mi rendesse dishonorato 
il prouocarti” (ibid., 4. 7). 

°° Venetia, 1611. This stock device appears in at least eight scenari, Nos. 1, 3, 
5, 22, 28, 35, 39, and 42. 


6 
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occasion he explains his flight by saying that he was making 
ready the tomb of his opponent, or he must first gain the per- 
mission of Mars and arrange for the presence of noblemen as 
spectators. If he leaves his rival in possession of the field, his 
pretext for refusal is a dislike of killing in the presence of 
women. When unable to frighten away an enemy, he insists 
that any opponent of his must be a gentleman, a cavalier; but 
on finding that his rival meets these qualifications, he retires 
with ungentlemanly haste. If for a moment the Capitano defies 
« man who gives him the lie, he collapses when the other an- 
swers in the affirmative to the mock-terrifying question whether 
he wants to die. Like Harapha, he keeps at a safe distance from 
his assailant; and even the motion of reaching for a sword 
frightens away the braggart of the commedia dell’arte. 

This farcical use of the code of honor was not confined to the 
Italian peninsula, where, indeed, its development was stimu- 
lated by the conquests of the Spaniards and by the hatred in- 
spired by their cruelty and rapaciousness.” In the land of 
honor itself, Cervantes had occasion to aim a few barbs at the 
code of arms. In one passage Don Quijote distinguishes insults, 
which had to be avenged, from offenses, which did not. A man 
overwhelmed by ten armed foes, for example, was offended, but 
not insulted; and a man struck by another who ran away had 
received an injury but no insult, since the latter had to be 
maintained. Don Quijote then objects that according to the 
laws of the cursed duelo one may be wronged but not 
affronted! ** A satirical employment of the device occurs in 
Spanish comedy as a means of abasing the rufidn. Carmeato in 
Jayme de Giiete’s Comedia Vidriana meekly suffers the gibes 
of an insolent shepherd because to the “ hombre de valor ” like 
himself, there is no honor in fighting one so far beneath him.” 
Again, Juan de la Cueva presents in El Viejo Enamorado 


*? The classical account of Spanish fury is Francesco Guicciardini’s description of 
the sack of Rome in La Historia d’Italia (Parma, 1572), Libro 18. 70-135. The 
contemptuous view of Spanish honor and of Spanish grandees entertained by the 
Italian humanists is vividly presented by Antonio de Ferrariis, known as Galateo, 
in the treatise De Educatione (c. 1521), Naples, 1865; Benedetto Croce has made 
an interesting study based on this in La Spagna nella Vita Italiana durante la 
Rinascenza, revised ed., Bari, 1922. 

*2 Don Quijote, ed. Marin, Madrid, 1913, Part Two, Chapter 32. 

°° Ed. U. Cronan, Teatro Espanol de Siglo XVI (Madrid, 1913), Act Two. 
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(1580) a swashbuckler named Barandulo who insists on putting 
an end to the rivalry of his aged master and a younger lover for 
the girl by recourse to “ la ley de duelo.” He proceeds to chal- 
lenge the favored rival, but he retires worsted in a verbal ex- 
change and announces his intention of getting out of the play 
because of his fear of magic arts.” 

Spanish authors used the device in several of the dramatic 
novels of the sixteenth century, which were written ostensibly in 
imitation of Terence and which were widely known. In the 
third edition of the Celestina of Fernando de Rojas published in 
Toledo in 1526, the rufidn Traso brags of his honor and fame, 
but has not the courage to make good his brags when faced by 
determined opposition.» The cowardly Galterio in the anony- 
mous Thebayda (1521), like Harapha and like Bellerofonte in 
Oddi’s Prigione d’Amore, expresses his boasts in sententious 
but rather patterned rhetoric. He is proud of his reputation as 
a fencer, of his sword, and of his “ honra”; but he has main- 
tained this honor by the unknightly method of depending on 
the protection of the constabulary and on his judicious refusal 
to mix in combats.** When forced to make good his pretense of 
avenging insults, he girds himself with the chivalric harness 
suggested by Harapha; but he avoids the test of arms by the 
pretext that fortune has made it necessary to decline to fight 
since his opponent is his brother, and then that he is his 
patron! *’ Feliciano de Silva exhibits a similar figure and a 
similar dodge in Pandulfo in the Segunda Celestina (1534) . 
Pandulfo wants his companions to show him the deference due 
to his person and tries to preserve his volatile honor; he refuses 
to make or accept challenges from a boy who had insulted him 
on the ground that it would debase him to equalize himself 
with a mere youth; yet he concludes that he is not a man to 
suffer a reflection on his honor.** Finally, Brumandilon in 
Sancho de Mufion’s Lisandro y Roselia (1542) , another noisy 


*4 Comedias y Tragedias, ed. F. Icaza, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1917), Acts One and 
Two. 

2° The part of Traso may be read in, the Catdlogo de la Biblioteca de Salva of 
Pedro Salva y Mallen, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1872), 1. 397-99. 

28 Coleccion de Libros Raros, vol. 22 (Madrid, 1894), Scene Two. 

27 Scene Twelve. 

28 Coleccion de Libros Raros, vol. 9 (Madrid, 1874), Scenes One, Two, and Four. 
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talker, remains indifferent to the gibes of a gentleman since he 
prides himself, as he explains, on the moderation by which he 
restrains the murderous force of his sword arm; by such self- 
control, he goes on, he prevents himself from reducing the num- 
ber of Christians alive; such a fight would be like pitting a 
beetle against an eagle or an ant against a lion, and Bruman- 
dilon regarded an attack on an inferior as a sign of cowardice, 
Like the typical braggart and like Harapha, he too pretends to 
be a “ maestro de esgrima ”’ who has taught all the “ exercicios 
de armas ” and whose services are in frequent demand on the 
field of honor.”° 

The same convention appears in early French comedy, 
especially in adaptations from Italian. In Jacques Grévin’s 
Esbahis (1560), for example, the Italian soldier Panthaleoné 
remains unmoved by cannonades and delivers thousands of 
sword thrusts in battle, he boasts; and he threatens a peasant 
with a bastinadoing only to subside ignominiously when his 
lowly adversary advances with clenched fist and the threat to 
teach the braggart French.*® Fierabras in Pierre de Larivey’s 
Jaloux (1579) proudly describes his feats of arms and skill in 
fencing, and though touchy about his honor, finds dodges and 
flight the safest way to keep it unimpaired.** Larivey’s Trom- 
peries (1611) presents a captain who, insulted by the epithet 
“poltron,” gives the lie to his adversary, a mere serviteur, 
shouting that he fears not a thousand; but though he frets and 
fumes, wishing he had his knightly arms, he is easily urged 
away by the argument that he could gain no honor by fighting 
a servant.*? In Antoine Mareschal’s Railleuwr (1638), Taille- 
bras, the eldest son of Valor, as he describes himself, defends his 
unknightly conduct after being worsted in an exchange of 
insults by the claim that he could not dishonor his sword by the 
blood of a baser man.** The satire of the duelling code was, 
thus, widespread. 


2° Coleccién de Libros Raros, vol. 83 (Madrid, 1872), 1. 5 and 2. 3. 

®° Viollet-Le-Duc, Ancien Thédtre Frangais, 10 vols. (Paris, 1854-57), vol. 4, 
Act Five, Scene One. 

*1 Ibid., vol. 6, Act Two, Scene Five, and Act Five, Scene Six. 

82 Ibid., vol. 7, Act Four, Scene Two. Cf. Odet de Turnébe, Contens (1584), 
ibid., vol. 7, Act Four, Scene Two, and Act Five, Scene Four. 

88 Thédtre Francais au XVI° et au XVII¢ Siécle, ed. E. Fournier, 2 vols. (Paris, 
[1874]), vol. 2, Act Two, Scene Four. 
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Milton’s attention might, of course, have been called to it by 
its appearance in English drama. In Soliman and Perseda, 
possibly by Thomas Kyd, a braggart with the Italian name of 
Basilisco refuses a challenge after being insulted and abused, 
preferring to meet his opponent by proxy; for he would lose all 
his “ chiualrie ” if he fought one so base.** Bobadill in Jonson’s 
Every Man in His Humour makes a great show among the gulls 
of his knowledge of the code of arms and of the science of 
defense, as well as of his quickness of temper; but when cor- 
nered by the plain squire Downright, he refuses to draw his 
sword on the pretext that he had been served with a warrant to 
keep the peace; beaten and disarmed, he asserts that he did 
not have the power to draw his weapon, having been struck by 
a planet and fascinated; and he comforts himself by the memory 
of combats before the nobility and gentlemen of Venice.*° 
Beaumont and Fletcher depict a more fantastic poltroon in 
Bessus in A King and No King. He postpones the acceptance of 
a challenge first by claiming a full calendar for thirteen weeks, 
then by a hurt leg; beaten by the King, he consults the autho- 
rity of two “ gentlemen o’ th’ Sword ” for an opinion whether 
his honor has been impaired; he is informed that blows from a 
worse man would have been an injury, but from the King they 
are favors.*® Shakespeare’s Don Armado, also something of a 
virtuoso in speech, knows the duello so well that the King 
mockingly describes him as the umpire of right and wrong; he 
is acquainted with the causes of quarrels and with the Spanish 
system of fencing. Insulted by Costard, who dared to “ infa- 
monize ” him before the royal audience, he finds “ through the 
little hole of discretion ” a means of wiggling out of a combat: 
he will not hazard his reputation with a boor but will right 
himself like a soldier.**” The witless Cloten of Cymbeline also 
rejects a challenge with regret, as he pretends, that difference 
in rank prevents the Queen’s son from giving inferiors 
satisfaction.*® ; 

This sampling of Renaissance comedy, though sketchy, 


84 Kyd, Works, ed. F. S. Boas (Oxford, 1901), 2. 2. 89-92. 

®5 Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, vol. 3, Act Four, Scene One. 
3° Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, Cambridge ed., vol. 1, Act Three. 
87 Love’s Labor's Lost, 5. 1. 672-720. 

88 Cymbeline, 2. 1. 18-21. 
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points clearly to the conclusion that whatever relationship the 
episode of Harapha may bear to the spiritual movement of 
Samson, the giant of Gath is himself a figure conceived in the 
comic spirit and woven out of the same comic stuff that Milton 
so sweepingly disparages in the preface. Now the evidence is not 
available that Milton knew these Renaissance materials; but 
certainly he knew the Italian language, Italian literature, and 
the Italian humanists well. The presumption, therefore, is that 
he was aware of these themes. Admittedly this argument rests 
upon analogy; and as far as analogy can carry us, we may 
conclude that Milton may well have dwelt for a moment upon 
these new riches in European literature. If so, the poet’s 
models probably exist among the innumerable boastful soldiers 
of the contemporary stage and seem related but distantly, if at 
all, to Euripidean or other classical prototypes. Perhaps the 
scene in the drama, despite the background erected through the 
notes presented above, does not appear to be very funny; one 
can only say that even when he was trying Milton never ap- 
pears very funny. The part of Harapha, nevertheless, possesses 
a far richer texture than ordinarily acknowledged. The poet has 
achieved this added richness, seemingly, by infusing the tradi- 
tional rdle of the classical blusterer with the newer spirit of 
mockery of chivalric pretensions and the duelling code. Such a 
satiric tone appears regularly in the drama of the age, notably 
in the commedia erudita of Italy, but also in the comic litera- 
ture of Spain, France, and England, which by implication 
Milton affects in his preface to despise. 


Northwestern University 
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TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS 
by RICHARD STEELE 


EDITED WITH NoTES AND COMMENTARY BY RAE BLANCHARD 


The reputation of Sir Richard Steele as a man of letters is secure in his essays 
and plays, and as promoter and editor of the influential Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, his contribution to English social development is admittedly great. 
But his achievement in public life is commonly underrated, and one aspect of 
his journalism, his work as publicist and pamphleteer during the crucial years 
of the early eighteenth century, all but forgotten. For one reason his pamphlets 
are difficult of access. Although there were reissues of several at the close of the 
century, they are now rare in these as well as the earlier forms, and there has 
been no modern edition. For the first time, here in one volume are gathered 
together the thirty--or so—pieces constituting his known writings as a pamph- 
leteer. In this collected edition, each one is accompanied by an introductory note 
outlining the occasion, a separate bibliography describing the various editions and 
translations, and a statement of the variant readings in the text. 


It is in these tracts and pamphlets that the integrity of Steele's public life 
becomes clear. Touching as they do upon all important issues then before the 
English public, they are nevertheless unified by his passionate adherence to the 
principles of the Revolution of 1688—constitutional monarchy, religious tolera- 
tion, personal and parliamentary liberty. 


xvii + 663 pages, 29 facsimiles. Octavo. $5.50. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS BALTIMORE 18 
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You Can’t Be There—But— 


No you can’t be there at the 

dressing station to give him 
a mother’s care, All you can do is 
be thankful that the Army and the 
Red Cross take such good care of 
our boys. But you can help see 
to it that such precious supplies 
‘as blood plasma, food and ammu- 
nition, reach the front {in prime 
condition — ready to do their job. 





For every one of the 700,000 items shipped 
to our troops is protected against weather 
and dirt by paper and paperboard. That's 
why your government asks you to use less 
paper, and save every scrap you can. 
Remember that every time you are tempted 
to waste paper or destroy it. 





Use Less Paper—Save All Wostepaper 


This advertisement prepared by the War Advertising Council in cooperation with the W.P.B.,the O.W.1. and published 
by this magazine, which has joined with the other magazines of the country to save more then 450,000,000 
pounds of paper, 











THE OWLES ALMANACKE 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By Don CAMERON ALLEN | 


This anonymous satire by one of Dekker’s disciples: is the best parody of the 
serious prognostication before Swift’s assault on Partridge. Published in 1618, it 
surpasses the limits of its five English predecessors by burlesquing the almanac in 
all of its gaudy departments. The pseudo-scientific manner of the astrologers, their 
insistence on classical origins, their love of precise instruments, their engagements 
with the muses of verse, and their fuzzy jargon are all ludicrously mocked. The 
latter part of the work, in which a series of prognostications are made for the 
London Companies, goes beyond the scope of the professional prognostication to 
intrude upon the realm of “character-books.” Besides its satirical and literary 
values, The Owles Almanacke is an interesting document for the student of Jacobean 
times. It contains allusions to the theatrical and literary activities of the day, 
accounts of the modes and manners of contemporary life, and a gallery of ordinary 
Londoners that are seldom encountered in works prior to Dickens’. 


This satire has been edited from the three extant copies and provided with an 
introductory essay in which the editor attempts to supply a background for the 
reader by discussing the vogue of astrology and the history of the burlesque 
prognostication. To make the target of the satire less obscure, he has described a 
typical almanac and prognostication of the early seventeenth century. 


Pp. vii + 103; 2 plates. Cloth, $1.50. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS . BALTIMORE 




















HAZLITT IN THE WORKSHOP 
THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE FIGHT 


TRANSCRIBED, 
WITH COLLATION, NOTES, AND COMMENTARY 


By Stewart C. WILcox 


Although “ The Fight ” is one of William Hazlitt’s most famous essays, not until 
now have his admirers been able to examine it in manuscript. The holograph is 
especially revealing because so few Hazlitt manuscripts have survived, and because 
it was written after he had finished his apprenticeship and grown into his ttue, 
familiar genius. In its original form, however, “The Fight” was almost two 
essays in one—the story of the great battle between Neate and Hickman interlarded 
with effusive digressions upon Sarah Walker, heroine of the Liber Amoris. Fortu- 
nately he expunged his sentimental digressions and so preserved the unified story 
and hearty mood of his masterpiece. 

In Hazlitt in the Workshop the Morgan Library holograph is for the first time 
transcribed, and provided. with collation and notes. In accompanying commentary 
the editor examines Hazlitt’s writing habits in order to illuminate his methods of 
composition and revision, and his sense of structure and style. For this purpose 
four sources of information have been drawn upon: accounts of his writing habits 
by his friends and relatives, his own statements about his methods, the manuscript 
of “The Fight,’ and his other personal pieces. The conclusions should interest 
both admirers of Hazlitt and readers of the familiar essay. 


Pp. xii + 94 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS : BALTIMORE 














































































































